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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


If you are contemplating any addition to your reg- 
ular course of reading, do not make a decision until 
you have sent for and examined the latest and most 
attractive series of Readers published. These books 
have met with favor wherever they have been seen and 
tested. An inspection is only requested that you may 
judge for yourself. Mention this paper and write for 


NEW READERS. 


Specimens for examination: First, 15 cents; Second, 
25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents, or the four 
books to one address for $1.00. Money refunded if 
books do not meet requirements and are returned. 
Special terms for first introduction and exchange. 


For further information please address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


5 Somerset St., BOSTON. 19 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


DEAR SIR: 
Allow us to call your attention to Tuompson’s 


PoLiticaAL Economy, a work possessing especial interest at the 
present time. The questions of “Free Trade” and “Protec- 
tion” are now more directly before us than at any earlier 
period in history. While a large portion of the thinking 
minds of the country approve of the National System of en- 
couragement to American industry, it is remarkable that the 
text-books in use in our Schools and Colleges teach doctrines 
of a totally different character. Prof. Thompson believes in 
the policy of Protection to American industry, and makes his 
appeal to History in defense of that policy, showing that 
wherever a weaker or less advanced country has practiced 
Free Trade with one more powerful or richer, the former has 
lost its industries as well as its money, and has become eco- 
nomically dependent on the latter. The method of the book 


It is no series of dry and abstract 
It 


is, therefore, historical. 

reasonings, such as repel readers from books of this class. 
overflows with facts told in an interesting manner. 

PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORTHY THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS. 


Reed’s Word Lessons, 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 
Reed and Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics, 
Anderson’s Junior Class History, 
Anderson’s New Grammar School U. 8. History, 

Hutchison’s First Lessons in Physiology, 

Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


~ If contemplating change in Text-books on any of the foregoing subjects the publishers would be 
wed to hear from you, and send to you catalogue, specimen pages, and descriptive circulars of their 
publications. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 and 69 Ninth St., New York. 


H. I, SMITH, 24 Franklin Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE SHELDON SERIES and PATTERSON’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


PATTERSON’ LEMENT F CRAM- 
MAR AND SEMPOSITION. 226 pages, 
bound in full cloth. 
Introductory price, 50 cts. 
PATTERSON’ DVANCE RAM- 
AR, and ELEMENTS ‘OF ETO- 
{C. Bound in cloth, half leather. his book 
8 now ready. Introductory price, 94 cents. 


NE TEXT-BOOK. By Prest. D. J. Hinn 
A Author of Hill's Elements of Rhetoric,” “ Sei- 


ence of Rhetoric,’’ and * Elements of Logic.” 
ELEMENTS OF P 


’ - SYCHOLOGY. 
SHELDO SONGOL READ 1 vol, 12mo. Introduction price, $1.28. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agt., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SHELDON'S ARITHMETICS, IN TWO 
BOOKS. 


SHELDON’S ALCEBRAS. The Elementary 
igebra and the Complete Algebra. These Alge- 
bras are simple and clean cut,with fresh and at- 
tractive examples. 
SHELDON'S WORD STUDIES. Bound in 
ull cloth, 196 pages. Introductory price, 25 cts. 
SHELDON’S SY PPLEMENTARY READ- 
NC. Book THIRD now Keady. 196 pages. 
ntroductory price, cents. 


Single and Double Entry, 


HIGH SCH OOLS & ACADEMIES. 
Examination copy sent for 50 cents. 


MESERVEY’S 


TEXT- BOOKS IN 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


Single Entry, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


F you have not, you should 
mention N. E. JourNAL 
or Epvucarion and send 
16 cents in stamps for 
samples worth double the 
money, as they are une- 
qualed for smooth and 


tough leads. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., ° ° ° ° JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 
3G — Mention this paper. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STRERT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ge MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


Fossils! Fossils ! 


Fossil Fishes from three inches to three feet in 
length, Ferns, and Mollusks, for sale by 
CHESTER WHEELER, 
Fossil Station, O. S. L. Ry., 


Cut this out for WYOMING. 


Suture reference. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


Platinum Balances. 
CHEMISTS, 


WALMSLEY & (0., who feel tired or languid, and 


become easily fatigued, and have not energy 
find it difficult to learn their lessons or 
lly those who are peevish and sleep 
strengthening will be restored 


to apply themselves to study ; all who i 
remember them; all who are mervous, especia 


Special Attention Invited 


am 
Norris’ Cyclopedic Map of the U. §. 
Silvartha Charts of Physiology. 


badly ; in short, all whose brains and nerves require 
to mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


It gives bright new 
6 A Vital Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 


56 West 25th St., New York. For sale by Druggists or sent by mail. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


. S. RITCHIE & SONS. 
LOG > Y CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
HEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. | CATALOGUE OF f 
PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS CATALOGUE OF TELESCOPES. 
FOR HiGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Catalogues of Test Instruments and Catalogues of Lanterns. 


Wareroom and Factory at BROOKLINE, MASS. (Within City limits of Boston.) 


$1.00. 


life and health to the brain and nerves in old or young. 


CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER je 
MACHINE TN USE F OR SCHOOLS. Lead and' Slate Pencils. 
G. 8S. PERRY. Atreet Boston. Manufactured by 
S. 8. & Pun. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 


J. B. LippINcoTT COMPANY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. Sz, 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


" [gr LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


Chemical and Philosophical Mpparatus. 
30 Geld St., 


Correspondence | J . &S H. BERGH. | NEW YORK. 


BURYSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
es with the FURNACES 
st goods at the a specialty 


lowest prices. in manufacture. 


Teachers of Botany! 


Please address our M/CRO- 
SCOPE DEPARTMENT for 
SPECIAL RATES on 


OSEPH (ILLOTT'S 
J STEEL’ PENS. 


Sa 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, epee 


Magnifiers, 
PLANT PRESSES, 
Botanical Collecting Cases, 
&c., 
for Class use, stating Number 
required, 
Our complete Catalogue “B” will 
be sent on application. 
JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 
Makers of the ACME Microscoprs, &c., 
924 Chestnut Street, 
eow PHILADELPHIA, 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pare 
Chemicals 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed 
ailed upon receipt of 


Reliable Carpenter Organs 
: = FOR 


Home, School, 


Church, and 
Chapel. 
The Carpenter Organs 


contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
in tone, perfect in con- 
struction, in exact accord 
with the voice, and fall of 
patented improvements. 


More than 50 different styles, ranging in price from 
= “ Mr. Carpenter builds most emphat cally AN ¥ ny 
jt ORGAN. — Youth's Companion. All organs of our 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- 
e free. E. 


ments to ministers and churches. Cato 
P. CARPENTER Co., Brattleboro, Vt. nee 


AKD UiS OTHER STYLES 
Tunovenout Tan WORLD. / 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


95 John St. and|- 


Gifford’s Air-Tight Ink-Weil. 
Tarr’s Noiseless Pointe. 
Cheney's D. P. Eraser. 
Old Bangor and Haynes Blackboards, 
Standard Slat Window Shades. 


Descriptive circulars and prices upon applica- 
tion. Active agents wanted. 


W. A. CuoaTE & Co., Gen’l Sehoot Furnishers, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED, 


An examination of candidates for positions in t)e 
public schools of Colorado Springs, Colo., will be held 
during the stay, in this city, of the San Francisco 
excursionists in July. The subjects of examination 
will be Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Spelling, 
Grammar, Geography, U. 8. History, Physiology- 
and Hygiene. Several vacancies to be filled. Sala- 
ries range from $600 to $780 per year of 38 weeks, 
Enclose stamp for circular giving full information, 

E. L. BYINGTON, Supt. of Schools, 


A SELECT PARTY 
for the 
Holy Land, Greece, Turkey 
the Nile, and the Chief Coun- 
tries and Cities of Continental Europe, Oct. 3d, 


FRANCE, ITALY, SICILY, 


& other delightful winter resorts, Dec. 29. Send for cir- 
cular. E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. 


THE FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction 


WILL BE HELD AT 


NEWPORT, R. L, 
July 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, 188s. 


will be offered from all the princ!- 
Half-rates pal cities on Railroad and Steam- 
boat lines, as well as half-rates at the Hote!s and 
Boarding-houses in Newport. An excellent oppor- 
tunity will thus be afforded to visit the celebrated 
‘*City by the Sea’”’ with its many wonderful and bis- 
toric attractions. Thespeakers to be announced will 
include some of the foremost men in the educational 
and literary world. For bulletins containing partic- 
ulars, to be issued about April 15, apply to GroRGE 
A. LITTLEFIELD, Supt. Schools, Newport. R. /. 
J. MILTON BALL, President. 


School Supply and Publishing Co, 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM, 4 
SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. S~ 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application, 
Correspondence solicited. 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO, 
General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


Number Cards 


{ndrews’ 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Naps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED; 


Andrews’ New Series of School Maps, 
A. H. ANDREWS & Co., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
686 Broadway, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


These Cards have been repared 
rr © set comprises 30 cards printed on both sides 
e small index figures in the corner duplicate the 


large figures on the Sam 


MILTON BRADLEY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &e. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 


Colleges aud Schaols. 


COLLEGES. 
ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1888: 


BOTANY, HISTOR 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY, TRAINING, 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


For information apply to SECRETARY oF HAk- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY. Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 
Sixteen years’ experience. 

For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 

A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. (tf) 


(CHANDLER SCIKNTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin, , and Elec- 

tric Eng. Architecture, Cages. and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, 
GHAM, 
For etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Hype, Principa’. 
ATE NORMAL SOHVOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
or both sexes, For catalogues, address th 
A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 
[VM STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. Ar Wo: 


E. H. Russet, Principal. 


{TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SAL , Mass. 
Sor Ladies only. r catalogues, address the 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOSTON, 


places for 


WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


You can live at homeand make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the ages, 
W outfit FREER. Terms FREK. 


“ Good teachers recommended to school ffi 
successful teachers. un on 


D. B. Haaar, Pb.D._ 
NORMAL WESTFIELD, M483. 
For For both sexes. 

J. C. GrrEnoven, Principa! 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, fot 
PLAYS School. Club & Parlor. 


logue free. T. 8. 
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(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
SONG SPARROWS. 


BY D. H. R. GOODALE, 


The nightingale, the hermit thrush, 
Beyond the common ear, is rare, remote,— 
All hear the sparrow in the wayside bush, 
Few, tingling, catch the far-off mystic note. 


Sing! sweetly sing, O little bird! 
Untroubled by the thronging feet of men; 

Our throbbing hearts, by careless measures stirred, 
The tender lilt of love repeat again. 


EXPRESSION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


~ 


BY FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


[Reported by HELEN ATNSLIE Smrru, from his third lecture before 
the Industrial Educational Association of New York City. The fol- 
lowing lecture is also reported for a future number ) 


There are four modes of developing the functions of 
making, modeling, painting, and drawing,—this seems 
the natural order. Making means expression of a concept 
in actuality. The object expressed, or the result of the 
expression, corresponds to the conception. The corre- 
spondence is exact when the skill equals the concept. 
Making differs from all the other modes of expression in 
that it necessitates a knowledge of all the parts of the ob- 
ject to be made. There must be an analysis of the object 
and a corresponding anatomy of the conception; each 
point is to be adjusted to the whole, so that it may cor- 
respond in length, breadth, and thickness. Of all forms 
of expression this requires the closest and most accurate 
observation. Manual training is a question of the devel- 
opment of being. The selection of the object made is of 
prime importance. The child must have a whole to 
make, or there will be no motive behind his work. We 
can see no purpose in making a joint. The best stimulus 
is to make something that will be of use to others. 

Modeling requires the presence of the whole concept. 
The nearer the concept comes to equaling the object to be 
modeled, the more power there is in the model which is 
to show in partial correspondence what the whole is. 
Modeling is more difficult than making, requiring closer 
observation and a higher power of expression for having 
the whole concept in mind. 

In painting the endeavor is to express the concept 
through one group of attributes,—color. Children love 
color, and almost no other mode of expression gives them 
so much delight. 

Drawing is the outcome of the preceding three. 
When the child draws a flat copy, it is simply the indica- 
tion of his concepts. Flat-copy drawing has been neces- 
sary and pointed to something higher, but it does not de- 
velop the powers of observation ; it prevents the forma- 
tion of the real concept. The highest use of drawing is 
to strengthen the power of observation. 

Thus we can have a growth in the development of the 
power of conception through these forms of expression. 
Each successive one is a test of the preceding. The test 
of making is seen in the modeling; that of modeling, in 
the painting ; painting, in drawing. 

Next comes expression by language or symbol. At 
first there is no correspondence between a word and a 
concept. There is a theory that oral language sprang 


originally from similarity of sound, and written language 
from drawing, which in turn was a crude method of ex- 
pressing thought by partial correspondence; but our 
words now have no correspondence with the thought to be 
uttered. The enunciation, articulation, and accent of 
spoken languages are all extremely complex. 

The secret of achild’s learning words is that they come to 
him in the white heat of his conscious activities. When 
he most wants to know what an object is, the name is 
given him and he learns it for life. 

Then that marvelous mechanism of the physical organ- 
ization, the voice, is called into existence to give expres- 
sion to the word he has heard. He tries to express it ex- 
actly as it is formed in his concept. 

Judgment and classification can only be expressed by 
language. Growing out of the oral language is the writ- 
ten, which is also learned by imitation, and the motive by 
which the child acquires it is, that he may give it to others. 

In making, in modeling, painting, and drawing,—ex- 
cepting drawing from the flat,—there must be the thought 
behind the expression, but a child may learn symbols 
without having the concept for which they stand. Econ- 
omy of action comes fro m the intensity of the thought. 
Here is the secret in teaching reading. The child reads 
orally that he may read to others, and this should be 
taught as the motive for reading. This desire absorbs 
the mind and controls the action of the muscles. The 
body naturally conforms to the desire, is governed by the 
thought. Allow a child to read to himself, or to merely 
pronounce his words, and you destroy his real reading 
power, The body adjusts itself in accordance with the 
thought expressed. The mind and soul conform to the 
action of the body. The true office of elocution, instead 
of being to develop an abnormal voice, is to develop the 
soul. 

The first law of expression is, that Only by the best you 
do the better. In doing your best the concept grows. 
Children love the teacher who makes them do their best. 

The second law is, The least possible physical effort 
necessary for the expression. Anything which requires 
physical effort is a strain upon the attention. It robs the 
mind of just so much power to grasp the thought. 

This doctrine of economy of power is a great one. 
Train the child to hold the pen so that he can write or 
draw in the easiest possible way. Any rigidity of muscle 
is an obstruction to the thought. Any attention to the 
hand or the arm robs one of the power to think. The 
elocution of the past was a deliberate training to rigid- 
ity of the vocal organs, drawing the mind from the 
thoughts to that which was expressing it. Sitting stiffly 
in the seats, toeing the line,—mean rigidity of muscle, and 
that means rigidity of mind and rigidity of soul. 


AFTER MANY DAYS. 


BY ESTHER CONVERSE. 


The Mason district is not an interesting locality. It 
lies among the hills, but includes also Foundry Hollow, 
so that although the children of the thrifty farmers attend 
the school, they are far outnumbered by the children of 
the laborers at the foundry. Few teachers care to retain 
the position after a single term, yet few schools afford 
greater opportunities for doing good,—if that be the 
teacher’s purpose,—than the ungraded school in the Ma- 
son district. 

The schoolhouse is an unattractive building, standing 
alone in a clearing, and separated by a rail fence from 
the low growth of birch and evergreen that enclose it on 
three sides. The ground slopes from the front to the 
road that leads to the “four corners,” a few rods below. 
By the low stone wall opposite the schoolhouse, stands an 
oak; under the oak a few stones and boards make up the 
simple playhouse where long summer recesses have been 


whiled away by happy children, 


This schoolhouse was once, long ago, painted red, and 
here and there patches of color stain the weather-beaten 
boards. The high, square windows are shutterless and 
curtainless. The wide door bears marks of something 
more destructive than the decay that is loosening 
the hinges and weakening the rusty padlock. You have 
seen it? Ah, yes; during a vacation ramble, perhaps. 
You thought it a lovely spot,—a trifle lonely, but the 
squirrel running upon the fence, the mossy spring where 
you dipped a cup of water, the pine needles that carpeted 
the bank where you rested, made it a place to remember. 
Did you mount the stone placed under the window and 
look through the small, grimy pane? You noticed the 
desk, the box stove, the unpainted seats, and defaced 
walls ? 

Then you know how it looked that morning when Miss 
Daniels came in. Years have passed since, yet the 
room is little changed. It was midwinter. Snow had 
fallen during the night, and little drifts shut in the first 
row of panes on one side of the room, but the glowing 
stove sent its heat to the most remote corner,—that at 
least seemed cheerful. 

“Tt will fair off before noon,” predicted Farmer 
Haynes at the breakfast table, and protected by ample 
wraps, and provided with a generous lunch, Miss Daniels 
stepped upon the sled that seemed the only conveyance 
over the unbroken road. 

“Yes,” said the farmer, presently; “there’s smoke 
coming from the schoolhouse ‘chimney. I thought the 
boys would be on hand.” 

The wind had heaped the snow in diagonal drifts and 
progress was slow. It was past nine o’clock when Miss 
Daniels stepped from the sled into the wide path that 
had been opened from the schoolhouse. 

“T’ll be round for you about two o'clock,” said the far- 
mer, as he turned his oxen for the homeward journey. 

Only David Holman, the boy who served as janitor, 
was present when Miss Daniels entered. Her greeting 
met little response from the stolid looking boy who was 
replenishing the fire. 

Presently, in reply to a question, he reported the roads 
“down below” in an almost impassable condition, and 
further gave his opinion that “ nary boy or girl would get 
through the drifts.” 

“ We might as well go home, then,” said Miss Daniels, 
looking anxiously through the window at the receding 
oxen. “I suppose you do not care to stay, David?” 

“T’d just as lives,” replied the boy. 

“ Perhaps you can call Mr. Holman back ; run to the 
door, David, and see if you can make him hear you.” 

“ Naw,” said David, after a long look from the win- 
dow ; “ he’s too fur away.” 

“ He wants to stay,” thought the teacher. 
Ido? Five hours with that stupid boy!” 

It added to her perplexity to discover that a book she 
had intended to bring had been left behind. There was 
absolutely nothing to do but to attend to David. Taking 
her Bible, she drew a chair near the fire and began 
the usual morning exercises. How the day passed she 
scarcely knew. It seemed impossible to ascertain whether 
the boy understood the subjects under consideration. Be- 
yond repeating the precise words of the book he refused 
to speak, but in his eyes that seldom wandered from her 
face, she fancied she sometimes read intelligence and in- 
terest. The hours wore slowly away, and the weary 
teacher gladly welcomed Mr. Haynes. 

“My day has been wasted,” she said in reply to his 
question ; “the benches of the schoolroom are not more 
senseless and unresponsive than that boy.”’ 
“Don’t say that,” replied the farmer ; ‘‘ David Holman 
has had no chance yet, but he’s from a good stock and 
may turn out well. They say he’s treated like a dog by 
the man he lives with. Perhaps your time wasn’t wholly 
wasted.” 

A few days later David Holman’s seat was vacant. 


“ What can 


Upon inquiry, Miss Daniels learned that he had run away 
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from his employer, who had taken no pains to bring him 


back. 
Miss Daniels afterwards spent many a dreary day in 


the schoolroom, but found none so dreary as the one 
passed with the dull, silent boy. 


Years passed. Miss Daniels was still a teacher, but 


her schoolroom was a lovely home and her pupils called y 


her “mother.” Recollections of the days spent in the 
lonely schoolhouse were fast disappearing from the 
“tables of her memory,” yet not wholly. A name that 
seemed strangely familiar frequently met her eye in the 
daily paper,—David Holman, the new pastor of the High- 
land church, the earnest young preacher. Had she ever 
known David Holman? Why did the name suggest mem- 
ories of weary days she would fain forget? What was 
the link connecting this young pastor with that dreary 
Mason district ? 

Her perplexity increased when one day a card bearing 
this name was brought her. There was nothing familiar 
in the appearance of the tall gentleman who greeted her 


Cambridge, and later, ia 1555, at Christ Chureh, ae 
Three years later he settled as a schoolmaster in Lon om, 
and became first headmaster of the Merchant Taylors’ 
School, which dates from 1561. After twenty-five years 
service in this position, he is thought to have become sur- 
master of St. Paul’s, where in 1596 he certainly “‘ came 
in” as highmaster, and retained the office for a dozen 
ears. During the last ten years he was also, by appoint- 
ment of Queen Elizabeth, rector of Stanford Rivers. To 
this parish he retired in 1608, and there seems to have 
spent his three remaining years on earth. In the prime 
of his life, 1581 and 1582, while still at the Merchant 
Taylors’, he published two books, “ which,” says Mr. 
Quick, “ have secured for him a permanent place in the 
history of education in England.” One of these was enti- 
tled Positions, and the other, of which only the first part 
ever appeared, bore the name of Elementarie. 

In the original text the writings of all Elizabethan au- 
thors present some slight difficulty, growing out of un- 
familiar spellings and words now obsolete, but a more 
formidable barrier to an easy comprehension of them is 


when she entered the parlor, but David Holman, her for-|the affectation, and consequent obscurity, which came to 


mer pupil, stood before her. 
“Ten years ago I read the notice of your marriage,’ 


,|be the prevailing literary fashion. 


To the literary vices of his age Muleaster was sadly 


he said, “and resolved then to eall upon you. I have prone, and not infrequently requires a second reading to 


waited that I might have more to tell you. You saved 
me, Mrs. Kelton, that stormy day when I was your only 
pupil. I was dull enough, but not too dull to realize that 
you did not wish to stay. But that dreary room was less 
dreary than the place I called home, and I counted it joy 


insure a thorough grasp of his thought. But that thought 
often well repays the search. 

In three respects, as pointed out by Mr. Quick, this au- 
thor was well in accord with modern views, though in all 
three the educational practice in the interval has been 


to spend the daythere. Fourteen years have passed since] fa» otherwise. 


that hungry, ignorant boy left your room. It is a long, 


In respect to physical education “ Mulcaster’s treatment 


hard hill that I have climbed, and but for you I should] o¢ the subject leaves little to be desired except condensa- 
never have found strength for it. That day, for the/tion” and shows that herein the English were much in 
first time, I realized what I was ; I felt the difference be-| , qyance of their neighbors on the continent ; for “in Rab- 
tween us, I was ashamed of my grimy hands and ill-kept} ¢jais and Montaigne, physical exercises are indeed recom- 
nails; I wanted to be clean and well dressed and to speak] mended, but the practice of the schools seems to have 
as you spoke. Mrs. Kelton, my heart goes out to such|}heen more like that of Goldberg, where little was said of 
boys ; it is so easy to be vile and filthy and ignorant; the} uch exercises, except of swimming, which was forbid- 
upward path is so full of difficulties. There is little pa-} jo,” With Muleaster the idea of education was not 


tience and love for such, even in the family; and just 
here lies the teacher’s opportunity,—the influence she 
may exert is without measure. She cannot know where 
the seed may fall, nor whether it shall prosper in its 


narrowed to literature alone. “ Why,” said he, * is it 
not good to have every part of the body and every power 
of the soul to be fined to his best?” Furthermore, he 
would produce this result by uniting in the schoolmaster 


growth, but to sow such seed, to prepare the ground for]¢he functions of the physician and the clergyman. 


the harvest to be, is holy work and will bring its reward. 
There can be no nobler employment than to awaken the 
dull and interest the thoughtless. I would say to teach- 


**I do assign both the framing of the mind and the training of 


the body to one man’s charge, whose sufficiency may very well 
satisfy both, being so near companions in link, and not be un- 


ers ‘be patient with them, encourage them, and foster coupled in learning.” 


their self respect.’ And were I a school director I would 
place ladies and gentlemen in these byways of the world, 
I would set them as signposts of the culture and educa- 
tion to be obtained beyond their narrow limit. There is 
many a boy worth saving,—many a coarse, ignorant, ill- 
treated boy who gets his only outward glimpse through such 
as you. It is the wretched boy David who comes to thank 
you for that day, Mrs. Kelton.” 

There were tears in Mrs. Kelton’s voice as she said, “I 
called it a wasted day.” 

“TI thought you deemed it so. I have longed to tell 
you how well you wrought. You thought you were cast- 
ing bread upon the waters, but—” 

“ Thave found it after many days,” replied Mrs. Kelton. 


DR. RICHARD MULCASTER* 


BY RAY GREENE HULING, NEW BEDFORD. 


The number of teachers of the Elizabethan period 
whose fame has come down to our day is not so great but 
that we gladly welcome another, especially when he comes 
accredited as the instructor of the poet Spenser, and of 
nine of the translators of King James’s version of the 
Bible. Of Roger Ascham we know somewhat, and most 
of us have enjoyed his quaint style and homely common 
sense. Now, Mr. Quick assures us that, though Mulcas- 
ter will never be read as much as Ascham, yet for the 
history of education in England he is the more important 
writer. 

He was born of a good Cumberland family in 1530 or 
1531, and was a student at Eton, then at King’s College, 


* Rev. R. H. Quick, the well-known author of Es. ucati 
, introduces Dr. Mulcaster in the of 


Though master of a boys’ school, Muleaster was broad 
enough in view to advocate like advantages for girls. In 
one place he says : 


‘* Now that the things be appointed wherewith the mind must 
first be furnished to make it learned, and the body best exercised 
to keep it healthful, we are next to consider of those persons who 
are to be instructed in this furniture and to be preserved by this 
exercise, which I take to be children of both sorts, male and female, 
young boys and young maidens,” 


Later he devotes a whole chapter to the education of 
girls (the 38th of the Positions), a chapter not only in- 
teresting, but very remarkable for the light it pours upon 
female education under Elizabeth. 


** What absurdity am I in, to say that is true, which my coun- 
try dare avow, and daily doth try? I set not young maidens to 
public grammar schools, a thing not used in my country, I send 
them not to the universities, having no precedent thereof in my 
country, I allow them learning in distinction with degrees, with 
difference of their calling, with respect to the ends wherefore they 
learn, wherein my country confirmeth my opinion. We see young 
maidens be taught to read and write, and can do both with praise ; 
we hear them sing and play, and both passing well; we know that 
they learn the best and finest of our learned languages, to the ad- 
miration of all men. For the daily spoken tongues and of best 
reputation in our time, whoso shall deny that they may not compare 
even with our kind in the best degree, they will claim no other 
combat, than to talk with him in that very tongue, who shall seek 
to taunt them for it. These things our country doth stand to 
these qualities their parents procure them, as either opportunities 
or circumstances will serve, or their own power will extend 
unto, or their daughters’ towardness doth offer hope to 
be preferred by, for singularity of endowment, either in 
marriage or some other mean. Nay, do not we see in our coun- 
try some of that sex so excellently well trained, and so rarely qual- 
ified, either for the tongues themselves or for the matter in the 
tongues, as they may be opposed by way of comparison, if not pre- 
ferred as beyond comparison, even to the best Roman or Greek par- 


agons, be they never so much praised; to the German or F 
gentlowomen, by Inte writers so well liked; to the Italian ladies 


who dare write themselves, and deserve fame for so doing? whose 


excellency is so geason (sic) as they be rather wonders to gaze at, 
than precedents to follow. And is that to be called in question 
which we both daily see in many, and wonder at in some ? [I dare 
be bold, therefore, to admit young maidens to learn, seeing my 
country gives me leave, and her custom stands for me.”’ 

The third point in which this old schoolmaster agreed 
with advanced workers of to-day is his view of the rela- 
tive importance of early training. 

He advocates delaying until the child is really ready to 
learn from books before school education begins, but says : 


‘« It is the foundation well and soundly laid which makes all the 


upper building muster with countenance and continuance.’’ 


Therefore he claims : 


‘That the first grounding would (should) be handled by the 
best, and his reward would (should) be greatest, because both his 
pains and his judgment should be with the greatest.”’ 


This is, we see, the modern idea of the best teachers 


and the best salaries in the primary grades. He has a 
word also about the relative size of classes for instruction : 


“‘ The first master can deal with but a few, the next with more, 


and so still upward as reason groweth on and receives without 
forcing.’’ 


When Dr. Muleaster’s Positions shall be republished, 


as is promised in a few weeks, it will be interesting to 
learn more of his educational views. Nor will it lessen 
our interest to hear that it has been suggested that Shake- 
speare may have had this eminent pedagogue in his mind 
when he drew in “ Love’s Labor Lost” the character of 
Holofernes, the schoolmaster who was “ too, too vain, too, 
too vain.” 


THE ALCOHOL QUESTION.* 


BY PROF. G. BUNGE, BASLE, SWITZERLAND. 


We know that alcohol burns in our bodies. It is 


in so far a source of vital energy. But it does not follow 
necessarily at all that it is a nutritive material in our 
bodies. It is not enough to show that chemical action is 
transformed into vital energy. The transformation must 
happen at just the right time and in just the right place 
—must give to particular parts of the body particular 
tissue-forming elements and material. We do not know 
that alcohol burning in the system gives any strength to 
any muscular fiber or nerve cell. Our tissues are not so 
created that every pleasant-tasting substance will feed 
them. They take from the blood only its nourishing ele- 
ments. They reject what is foreign and injurious. If 
alcohol increases the heat income, it increases, on the other 
hand, the outgoes of heat, and as the latter overbalance 
the former, the result is a lowering of the temperature. 
The flush on the cheeks after wine drinking, which always 
indicates excitement of alcohol, is an indication of paral- 
ysis somewhere. 


The unlearned say also that alcohol warms them in 


cold weather. One feels the warm blood rushing unusu- 
ally to the surface, but the blood is not warmed by the 
process, only cooled. The brain center, which gives warn- 
ing of cold, is paralyzed or benumbed by the alcohol. 


In general, let it be understood that all the workings of 


alcohol in the system which usually are considered as ex- 
citement or stimulation, are only the indications of paral- 
ysis. 


That brain function which is first of all weakened by 


the incipient paralysis of alcohol, is the power of clear 
judgment. In consequence the emotions rule the man. 


He becomes open-hearted and communicative—careless 


and courageous—he does not see danger clearly. Every 
sense of discomfort and of pain is blunted ; all troubles, 
all cares are forgotten. Thence comes the gay mood 
which follows the social glass. 


The precaution which a sober man instinctively uses to 


spare himself useless movement, is set aside. The be- 
numbing of all sense of fatigue or weariness belongs also 
among the tokens of paralysis so commonly attributed to 
stimulation. The sense of fatigue is the safety valve of 
our human organism. The error that aleohol strengthens 
the weary is most fatal. Poor people whose income 
searcely holds out for the supply of the barest necessities, 
spend a very important part of their wages in drink, 
rather than in providing plentiful and nourishing food 
which alone can fit them for hard work. Soldiers in 


* Selections from the translation of Mary B, Willard. 
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peace and in war, in all climates, in heat, rain, and cold, 
best endure the hardships of their labors and discipline 
when all kinds of intoxicating drinks are withdrawn from 
their supplies. These experiments have been made by the 
English army in the Kaffir campaigns, in the Ashantee 
war, in Canada and in India. The teetotalers in all these 
campaigns drank nothing stronger than tea and coffee, 
while the other soldiers were served with moderate rations 
of grog. 

They marched with the rest, and endured exactly the 
same privations, and it was conceded that the abstainers 
bore their labors better, and suffered less from sickness 
than the others; the death rate was also less among them. 

Results like these are also to be seen in the navy, as well 
as among the merchantmen, thousands of which go to sea 
from England and America without a drop of spirits on 
board,—and it matters not whether in the tropic, temper- 
ate or frigid zones. Most of the whale fishers are total 
abstainers, and carry no liquors on their ships. 

Intellectual work of all kinds is best prosecuted under 
the total-abstinence regime. Alcohol strengthens no one. 
It only dulls or deadens the feeling of fatigue. Nothing 
is more fatal to a man’s development than the effort to 
remove ennui by drink; nothing to such a degree buries 
and destroys the best in man; nothing kills with such un- 
failing certainty the last remains of energy. Beer is the 
most injurious, because no other is so well adapted to this 
attempt to remove ennui. It is the worst of alcoholic 
drinks because the most seductive. The defenders of 
beer are accustomed to expatiate on its nutritive qualities, 
and no one will deny that beer contains a good proportion 
of carbo-hydrates, such as dextrine and sugar, but of 
these carbo-hydrates there is already no lack in the food 
of most people, but on the contrary a superabundance. 
It is further asserted in favor that it aids digestion. 
Quite the contrary is true. Repeated experiments upon 
men and animals have agreed in establishing this fact,— 
that even moderate quantities of beer and wine are enough 
to considerably delay and derange digestion. The entire 
tendency of appetite is changed and perverted through 
alcoholic drinks. The nourishment of most persons has 
far too little relish in it. Out of this failure to satisfy us 
with the beneficial excitement of the nerves of taste and 
smell, and indirectly of the whole nervous system, grows 
the longing for some special gratification of these senses. 
If all the gold spent nowadays for narcotics could be em- 
ployed in improving our food; if all the penetration and 
speculation devoted to the solution of unsolvable problems 
could be devoted to the production of a beer from which 
no one would ever suffer any evil consequences, and to 
the effort to make nutritieus food more palatable, the 
desire for intoxicants would be far less prevalent than 
now. We must take pains to get the greatest possible 
variety for our tables. It is not enough that our food 
shall cofftain just such proportions of albumen, fat and 
carbo-hydrates. The taking of food should be always a 
pleasure, and every meal a festival. Only so are we really 
refreshed and strengthened to new endeavors and effort. 

It is very much the fashion to decry the pleasures of 
sense as something low, in order to make more room for 
intellectual delights, and the ruling discipline of our day 
declares that the spirit must conquer the flesh,—a sickly 
doctrine through and through, and full of danger. 
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What shall the Public Schools Teach? Judge R. C. Pitman; 
The Forum, for May. 

Notes from a German University; Mr. Williston Walker; An- 
dover Review, for May. 

Manual Training in the Toledo Schools; H. W. Compton; Cent- 
ury, for May. 

Reading by School Children and College Students; The Library 
Journal, for March-April. 

A Trip to California in 1869,—Salt Lake on the Way; Harvey 
Price; Magazine of Western History, for April. 

Alfred Smith Barnes,—Half a Century as a School-book Pub- 
ners Mrs. Martha J. Lamb; Magazine of American History, 
je: May. 

The Study of English Literature; Prof. Edward Dowden; Ec- 
lectic, for May,—copied from Fornightly Review. 

Girard College, with illustrations; Alice Maude Fenn; St. 
Nicholas, for May. 

Lectures on Geography, delivered before the University of 
Cambridge; Gen. R. Strackey, R.E., F.R.S.; Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society, for April. 

Professor Drummond in the American Colleges; C. K. Ober; 
Our Day, for April. : 

Girls’ Schools, Past and Present; Miss Dorothea Beale; Nine- 
teenth Century, for April. 

F uture of the American Indian: Thomas J. Mays, M.D,; Pops 


Methods tha 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE NOTEBOOK. 


You can’t renovate the town the first year you are on 
the school committee. 


Can’? you carry public sentiment far enough to have 
the schoolhouses cleaned this spring ? 


Loox out for the good points in your teachers, and let 
them know that they are appreciated. 
— 


Ir is your privilege to create a kindly feeling between 
teacher and pupil in many a turbulent school district. 


Ir you don’t expect to buy a two hundred dollar horse 
for half that money, why should you hope to get a seventy- 
five dollar teacher for twenty-five dollars ? 


A TEACHER values a word of appreciation and encour- 
agement from her superior officer, as much as one of her 
pupils enjoys a bit of praise from his commander-in-chief. 


In the erection of new school buildings insist upon 
having some voice in the plans. Look carefully to the 
quality and direction of light, also to the sanitary arrange- 
ments. 


In a town where there is no superintendent of schools, 
the committee holds much the same relation to the teacher 
that the teacher sustains to the pupils, and is bound to 
help her on toward perfection in her work, as she is to 
bring her pupils forward in theirs. 


Tuat young sophomore who taught in your district last 
winter will make an excellent teacher when he has over- 
come one or two weak points. Have you improved your 
opportunity to show him those defects, and so benefit not 
him alone but the schools which will be under his charge 
in future ? 


WHEN a girl of sixteen is struggling with her first 
school at Tomkins’s Corner, don’t go down and tell her 
what splendid work Miss Smith, who is thirty-six, is doing 
in the Shailer Pond School. Sixteen-year-old has more 
years than she has lived yet to get Miss Smith's experi- 
ence, but you don't encourage her to get it if you demand 
it all at once. 


Eacu of the upper three classes of the grammar school 
should have a good general atlas, a good dictionary, and 
a good cyclopedia. Children should form the habit of 
using these works of reference by using them daily for at 
least three years of their grammar school course. It is 
not enough to have one set of cyclopedias for the build- 
ing. Good sets can be had at reasonable cost, and they 
should be at the command of every pupil who can use 
them advantageously. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY.* 
BY SUPT. C. E. MELENEY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


The object of teaching geography is twofold, — the 
gaining of knowledge and the acquisition of power. 

One of the fundamental principles of teaching is that 
instruction must be adapted to the capacity, or ability, of 
the pupil; that is, the matter must be within his compre- 
hension, and the methods must call into activity the facul- 
ties that are capable of being exercised. Manifestly it 
would be wrong to teach a child definitions of things he 
had never seen or could not imagine, and it would be 
equally unwise to attempt to make a child reason upon 
subjects when the only powers developed are the percep- 
tive and conceptive faculties. 

Upon these principles are based the true order of 
studies, and upon the same principles the subject of geog- 
raphy must be divided into departments ; thas we have the 
primary, the intermediate, and the scientific courses. 

The gaining of facts and the development of the facul- 
ties must go on at the same time, and must remain con- 
stantly in the teacher’s mind as the end of his teaching. 

Primary geography has to do with things that can be 
seen. It is a study of nature. These elementary ideas 
of the subject can only be learned by perception, conse- 
quently the instruction must be objective. 


* Abstract of a paper read before the Honnecticut State Teachers’ 


In most places the natural scenery affords ample study 
of hills, mountains, valleys, plains, ponds, rivers, forests, 
villages, and possibly coast line and the forms of water. 
Within this horizon can be observed the vegetation, metals, 
rocks, animals, occupations, homes, customs, habits, etc. 
Some of these forms may be in miniature, but they 
answer the same purpose. For instance, there may 
be no river, yet a little stream or brook, at any event the 
rainy day, furnishes the subject which will serve as an 
illustration. At this point in the teaching the imagina- 
tion comes into play. The gutter stream has all the char- 
acteristics of the river, source, banks, dams, tributaries, 
ete. The only difference is in the dimension which the 
imagination can supply. 

Thus the correct idea of all the elementary, geograph 
ical forms is learned. The teacher should never tell the 
children what they can find out for themselves. Knowl- 
edge of things cannot be imparted to little children in 
language clear enough to convey the truth; it can only 
be learned by the action of the senses, and we cannot be 
sure a child knows simply because he can give back in 
language what he has received in language. There may 
be a kind of traffic in words without definite ideas. If 
the child can describe accurately in words what he has 
learned by sense perception, we may be sure he knows. 
The teacher must know what the child knows, and must 
know what the child’s view is of a subject. 

The purpose of such teaching is the formation of perfect 
concepts. 

The pupil must see and do for himself. 
member that,— 

The child must be taught to observe before rea- 
soning. 

Sense knowledge comes before thought knowledge. 

We must teach concrete things before abstract. 

We must deduce general principles from specific facts. 

We must teach simple things before the difficult; the 
near before the remote. 

We must teach unknown things from related known. 

The representative power must be exercised as much as 
the presentative. Reproduction in language or description 
isthe most difficult form of representation. The child must 
have the vocabulary to represent the knowledge, and he 
must have the power of translation. When a child tells 
me he knows a thing but can’t express it, I can appreci- 
ate his situation. A child may know a cube or any form 
and not be able to express it in language ; and, on the 
other hand, when the teacher has attempted to teach by 
words that which can only be learned by sense perception, 
the child may be able to express it (in words) and yet not 
know it. 

A very important part of instruction in elementary geo- 
graphical forms is the reproduction in some kind of material 
easy to handle,—sand, for instance. ‘The children should 
represent on the molding table the forms they have seen, or 
the forms they have pictured in their imagination,—as, a 
range of mountains. This is the most important use of 
the sand molding. They should next represent these 
forms by drawings upon paper and the blackboard. The 
teacher can then correct any erroneous ideas. 

Reproduction in language, description, should also be 
required; simple at first, always within the power of 
the child and in his own language. After, the children 


We must re- 


victures should be used to teach new subjects. The 
teacher should have at hand a good scrapbook, or chart 
illustrating scenes in remote places, landscapes, cities, 


trated papers in great abundance. 

A great deal should be taught about the world by 
means of pictures and stories before a textbook is de- 
pended upon. These pictures will represent certain feat- 


natural resources, and occupations, customs, races of men, 
without locating them. This is not undesirable, because 
it conveys more ideas than the name of a country can. 

It is important to have a cabinet containing specimens 
of products, —leaves, grains, soil, fruits, vegetables, plants 
for clothing, wood, coal, minerals, perhaps insects and 
stuffed birds ; at least, good pictures of birds and animals. 
Have the children make a collection of manufactured 
articles to illustrate occupations, with photographs of loco- 
motives, iron bridges, and other products of our factories, 


The work thus fap outlined will ocoupy yoar or two, 


have learned all that is within their range of vision, — 


industries, people. These pictures may be found in illus-— 


ures of the earth or phenomena of nature, products, — 


i 
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and it ought to be done without textbook, maps, or globes. 
Object to be gained,—definite ideas from realities, and 
exercise of the faculties that are to be developed. The 
memory will store up all the facts and will be rightly dis- 
ciplined. 

There is no trouble about the memory if the mind has 
formed true concepts. The memory is only treacherous 
when fed upon words, which signify no ideas to the 
children. 

The drawing of plans or maps of the schoolroom, the 
district, the town, city, county, state, need hardly be dis- 
cussed. The introduction of a globe may follow when 


the correct, real ideas of the world have been formed. Riaieady 
First, the facts as nearly as possible, then the representa- abn 
tion ; afterward, local geography and the world as a whole. | *3° *° 
The continent will now take definite shape, for maps and 

pictures will give the ideas. It is important to use profile 

maps. 

The work the children do themselves is the most im- nse 
portant. Maps may be made from all kinds of material. | 7°"? 
This will afford an opportunity of making a practical use |The Owl 
of manual training. If the contour of the state is to be 
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learned, have it drawn in outline, sewed on cardboard or 
cloth painted in water colors, cut out of the paper, and 
mounted. Cut maps out of old geographies and paste 
them on cards. When the surface is taught, have maps 
made of putty, plaster, clay, etc. It takes less time 
than hearing recitations, and keeps the children busy. 


COMPOSITION TEACHING.* 
BY AGNES I. ROUNDS. 
I. Description. An Outline of Work. 


It is possible to train children from the most ignorant 
homes so that they can speak and write correctly if not 
elegantly. Yet it is no simple matter to correctly express 
a thought in writing. The power to do so comes, not, as a 
rule, from any absorbent process, but from a logical, per- 
sistent course of training. ‘To the accomplishment of this 
end thought and expression should be developed in three 
parallel lines,-—deseription, narration, invention. 

Description, because observation furnishes, especially 
in the early years, those ideas most readily expressed. 

Narration, because a wider field of thought and interest 
is thereby opened ; and in the expression of these thoughts 
memory is strengthened. 

Invention, because the child should be encouraged to 
the development of individual thought and expression 
through the exercise of imagination. 

Success in pursuing these lines of work will depend 
somewhat upon a careful observance of the following 
principles : 

Oral work must precede written. 


* No suggestions are made here or in the followi 
above the seventh year, as, about this time, in most panne + Am 


Example. 
Persons, 


Animals, 


Example. 
Plants. 


ris ibed 
be regular thing, and the composition be- 


Expression of single ideas must prec 
Simple s 
Simple and compound sentences must 


Plants, and | 


ede combination. 


entences must precede compound sentences. 
precede complex 


sentences. 
Sentences must precede paragraphs. 
Paragraphs must precede compositions. 
The following outline indicates the course in 
Descriptive composition, 
through observation of objects. 


First, 


or expression of ideas formed 


as to size, color, parts, and uses. 
( Size { Large (or small.) 
Handle. 
{ Parts 
r. 
{ To Pall to church—church bell. 
| To eall to 
U To call to dinne inner 
to the door—door bell. 
| Ete. 
( Size { Large (or small). 
| 
Color { (general). 
| Parts } Head. 
Body. 


Second, as to form, size, color, parts, and qualities adapt- 
ne for special uses. 


Convenient. 
Form { Circular Pleasing. 
Adapted to pe ringing sound, 
. . 
Size { Comparative } Smaller than —— bell. 
{ Color { Necessitated by the metal. 
Handle i Rigid to hold. 
| Smooth to touch. 


Parts and Bell 4 Metal to resound. 
ties of each. 1 {sss for strength, not 


to break in striking. 
Heavy and solid to give 
stroke. 


| 
| Clapper 


Feathers Small. 


Covering For warmth. 
U For protection (from rain, great 


heat, ete.). 
For beauty. 
| Form { Somewhat round. 
Size | Depend on variety chosen for ob- 
Color } servation. 
Head { Ears—to hear with. 
| Eyes—to see with. 
Nostrils—to smell witb. 
Beak—serves as mouth and 
also to help him prepare 
his feasts of mice, etc. 
{ Form { somewhat egg-shaped. 
Size Depend on variety chosen for obser- 
Color vation. 
o support head. 
Neck 


| uses 
| of each. 


Enclose stomach 
Truok and other organs 
that keep him alive. 
To fly with. 
Wings \re help keep bal- 
| Parts and uses ; ance. 
of each, ( To stand on. 
Legs ) To walk on. 
To _ on to his 
perch, 
Claws To help catch and 
kill food. 
Tail { To steer with in fly- 
ing. 


| Body 4 


Third, as to characteristics. 


| Described from appearance, 
A rance, 

{ Deseribed from the traits of Habits, 
Deeds. 


character as shown in 
| [Opinions expressed. ] 
{ Individuals belo z' ng to the same suborder described 


| and compar”. 
Suborder described by common characteristics of in- 
dividuals, 
| Suborders belonging to same order described and 
| compared. 
Orders described by common characteristics of sub- 


orders. 


Illustration. Rosacew (Rose family). 


Study and comparison of individuals belonging to sub- 
order I. shows characteristics illustrated by Prunus. 


Almond Family, 


order II. shows characteristics illustrated by Fragaria. 


Rosacee Proper. 


order III. shows characteristics illustrated by Pyrus. 


Pear Family. 


Comparing these suborders certain characteristics are 
found to be common to all. These characteristics place 
all in the same order,—Rosacee. 


ZOOLOGICAL NOTE BOOK. 


INTEREST in study is nowhere more indispensable. 


Avorp ungainly technical terms when there are simple 


equivalents. 


Use freely your own experience in studying animals in 


their wild state. 


Make your teaching veritable life histories of the vari- 
ous groups of the animal kingdom. 


In no subject is there greater danger of diverting the 
mind from the real issues by undue emphasis upon non- 
essentials. 


HAvE pupils draw, draw, draw animals, nests, parts of 
animals, ete. Draw from natural objects when possible ; 
draw rapidly. 


Ir possible have the lower grades encouraged to do 
much with the study of animals for the sake of habits of 
close observation. 


Have many exercises in reading about wonderful ani- 
mals, the coral polyps, nest-building fishes, luminous ani- 
mals, animal electricians, hibernating animals, etc. 
Proressor Hux.ey says that the power of repeating 
classifications and definitions has nothing to do with a 
genuine knowledge of natural history. “The real busi- 
ness of the learner is to gain a true and vivid conception 
of the characteristics of what may be termed the natural 
order of animals. The mode of arrangement, or classifi- 
cation, of these into larger groups is a matter of altogether 
secondary importance.” 


A SAMPLE CLASSIFICATION from Holder’s Zoélogy : 
DOG. 

Kingdom: of Animals. 

Branch : Backboned, Vertebrates. 

Class : Milk-givers, Mammalia. 

Order : Flesh-eaters, Carnivora. 

Family : Dogs, Canide. 

Genus: Dog, Canis. 

Species: Canis vulgaris. 


Variety : Newfoundland, 


Study and comparison of individuals belonging to sub- 


Study and comparison of individuals belonging to sub- 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE COUNTRY PUBLIC SCHOOL AHEAD. 


Congressman Darlington of Chester County, Pa., has just made 
an appointment to the cadetship of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, which reflects much light on what can be done to improve the 
Public schools in country districts, and shows what fruits may be 
expected from such efforts. 

It has long been the custom in this congressional district for the 
congressman to make the appointments to both the naval and mil- 
itary academies on the results of a competitive examination held by 
a committee appointed for that purpose. 

This year there were eleven contestants. The successful one 
was the son of an honest shoemaker of limited means, who looks 
after ‘‘ men’s soles’’ in a small country village. His son has had 
no educational advantages except those afforded him by the public 
schools of his native town. It is a significant fact, however, that 
the district in which he lives pays its teachers the highest salaries 
paid in Chester County outside of the boroughs. Its directors are 
elected for their fitness to direct, and are kept in office as long as 
possible. They are always careful to elect the best teachers they 
ean secure, have adopted free textbooks, and established a graded 
course of study. 

The young man in question has just completed this course of 
study, and in scholarship so far surpassed the other contestants, 
some of whom were from boroughs supposed to have the best 
schools in Chester and Delaware Counties, as to leave no doubt in 
the minds of the committee, that he was the proper one to receive 
the appointment. 

The examining committee consisted of G. M. Philips, Ph.D., 
principal of the West Chester (Pa.) State Normal School; J. 
Hunter Worrall, principal of an academy in the same town; and 
Jos. Walton, superintendent of schools of Chester County; and 
any one who read the list of questions, which was printed in the 
daily papers, could see that they were searching tests of knowledge 
of the common branches. 

Normal School. J. P. W. 


PERSON. 


Among the ‘‘ Facts’’ in a recent number of the JOURNAL was 
the following: ‘‘ Person, one who represents anything ; literally, 
one through whom anything is sounded. Persons is preferable to 
individuals, but neither is good English when referring to man.”’ 

The Latin noun persona is from the verb persono, and this is a 
compound of per and sono, defined, ‘‘to sound through.’’ The 
word strikingly illustrates the variety of meanings that will follow 
in time from the primitive one. It easily and naturally was ap- 
plied to the mask worn by the actors of dramatic scenes, Here the 
meaning was strictly literal as their voices sounded out through the 
mask. Then it came to signify the character or part acted, and 
again the actor himself; finally, our present use of the word, which 
would never suggest the original sense until some one draws atten- 
tion to it, as did the writer of the lines quoted. 

The word occurs frequently in Horace, especially when he is 
treating of dramatic writings, as he does largely in Ars Poetica, 
** Art of Poetry.’’ Some of the instances are quite in keeping with 
the original and primitive sense of the word. 


Post hune personze palleque repertor honestz 
Eschylus et modicis instravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magnumqnue loqui nitique cothurno,”’ 

** After him [Thispis] Alschuylus, the inventor of the vizard 
mask and decent robe, laid the stage over with boards of a tolerable 
size, aud taught to speak in lofty style, and strut in the buskin.’’ 
Notice in this passage the word pulpita for stage; hence our word 
** pulpit.”’ 

‘* Neve minor, neu sit quinto productior acta 
Fabula, qu posci vult et spectata riponi. 
Nee deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit, nec quarta loqui persona laboret.’’ 


‘* Let a play which would be inquired after, and though seen, re- 
ted anew, be neither shorter nor longer than the fifth act. 
either let a god interfere, unless a difficulty worthy a god’s un- 
raveling should happen; nor let a fourth person be officious to 
speak,”’ 
** Qui didicit, patrie quid debeat, et quid amicis, 
Quo sit amore parens, quo frater amandus et hospes. 
Quod sit conscripti, quod judicis officiam, que 
Partes in bellum missi ducis; ille profecto 
Reddire person scit conamientia euique.’’ 

** He who has learned what he owes to his country, and what to 
his friends; with what affection a parent, a brother, and a stranger 
are to be loved; what is the duty of a senator, what of a judge; 
what the duties of a general sent out to war ; he certainly knows 
how to give suitable attributes to every character.”’ 

Here we see in this one treatise of Horace, the word persona ren- 
dered by Smart in three different ways,—mask, person, and char- 
acter,—all of them meanings derived from the original one, but 
more or less close y related to it. 


Boston, R. L. PERKINS. 


READING CIRCLES. 


I am constrained to express the heretical opinion that the present 
frenzy to push the reading circle idea, making it rather compulsory 
than voluntary by parading it as the sumum bonum of all profes- 
sional attainments, is nai row ; per se, narrow in its purpose, and nar- 
row in its tendency. 

1. We assume that any prescribed course of reading is essentially 
narrow. To go round a ring is to lose relation with the world 
at large. The two ends of a ring come together; the idea of a 
ring is limitation; it is the boundary of egotism; it is opposed to 
the idea of culture. Culture has individuality for its basis; it is 
antagonistic to proscription; it admits no restraint ; it lives by its 
own freedom. Culture alone corrects all theory. We must have 


culture. There is no progress without it. In the teacher’s profes- 
sion culture is the most ambitious word. It admits no challenge, 
no comparison with other words. It is the power that governs the 
school, that teaches the classes, that has influence in the commu- 
nity, that educates. 

The harping on one string fosters egotism, makes @ debater 


rather than a thinker, develops pedantry and labels it power ; it 
does not give culture. Culture is cast in a larger mold. 

2. In some states, by action of the boards of education, the pur- 
pose of the reading circle is already defined, limited, cireum- 
scribed. It is turned to immediate use, realized upon even 
in its incipieney. Its value already compounded and invested. 
It is used as a fulerum, by which the levers of ignorance and indo- 
lence, separately and combined, are enabled to lift the stone from 
the door which has so long kept them out of the teaching profes- 
sion, and it serves this purpose well. It unbars the door and pro- 
claims : ‘‘ Ye indolent, ye uncultured, ye ignorant, come! Read but 
this one short lesson, spell out the words if need be, and I will ad- 
mit you to the broad platform and free atmosphere, hitherto re- 
served for the cultured only.’’ ‘‘ I will have no other tests; the 
reading circle outline will lead you henceforth. Come!’’ All such 
bids to make the reading circle examination a part of the lawful 
examination for state license, has a tendency to curtail culture in a 
broader sense, and is therefore narrow in its purpose. 

3. The end of culture is to do away with everything but power in 
the individual. An ounce of power must always balance an ounce 
of weight. The best heads will always have the best places. 
Culture always finds a place and makes room for more. The ten- 
dency of the reading circle is not so much to develop power as to 
give advantage. Culture abhors advantage as nature abhors a 
vacuum. The narrow only are charmed with the prospect of ad- 
vantage. The tendency of the reading circle is to form the habit of 
reading, not so much for culture as for the narrower purpose of 
professional gain. TENDENCY. 


AN E-LESS RHYME, 


I have found another freak of the language, which may interest 
your readers. 

I was glad to see the alphabet sentence I sent you call out so 
many others, and that more words ending in c-i-o-n were found. It 
does us all good to try unusual exercises once in a while. 

Ido not know the author of the following, which is a curiosity, 
and not easy to write, because it contains no letter ¢ : 

Look up, O mourning soul, and know 
Though wintry days must dawn, 

Cold wintry days shall quickly go, 
Triumphantly withdrawn. 

As fragrant buds burst into bloom, 
Spring birds on happy pinions fly. 

O, do not thou walk forth in gloom, 
Lifting no thankful thought on high 

To Him who brought from chaos gray 
His glorious world and sunlit day. 

No! man should joyful worship bring, 
That all his mighty works may sing. 

Can some one send in five sentences, the first one to contain no 
other vowel than a, the second than e, andso on ? Here’s a chance 
for the bright scholars. ARISTINE ANDERSON. 

Detroit. 


RESTING THE CASE. 


In reply to the request of ‘‘ C ’’ in the issue of April 10, I quote 
from a note written to me by Mr. Hanson, which expresses my sen- 
timents also. 

‘*T am perfectly willing to rest the case, so far as I am con- 
cerned, on Webs‘er’s Unabridged Dictionary, or any English gram- 
mar of acknowledged authority.” F. Rievey. 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP. 


Be kind enough to give me such information as is convenient on 
the following point. Let us suppose a case to explain clearly what 
I desire to know. Mr. A. is a teacher in a certain Latin school. 
The Alumni Association of this institution, in June, ’88, desires to 
elect to honorary membership the said Mr. A., but objection is 
made on the ground that such a proceeding would be unusual and 
that there is no such ease on record. Do you know of any such cases 
in this or any other country ? B. 


Will some JouURNAL reader give advice in regard to dealing with 


a pupil of pronouncedly depraved tendencies ? 


Morristown, N. J. TEACHER, 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 


Antipodes are those who live on the opposite side of the earth 
from us. 

Antecians are those who live in the opposite latitude, but on the 
same meridian. 

Periecians are inhabitants of the opposite side of the globe in the 
same latitude, 

A Periscian is an inhabitant within a polar circle, whose shadow 
during some portion of the summer must, in the course of the day, 
move entirely around and fall toward every point of the compass, — 
a term now little used. 

Antichthor is one of the inhabitants of an opposite hemisphere. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The sect of Baptists called Dankers, or Tunkers, is said to take 

the name from the German tunken, “ to dip.” 

Dante first saw his Beatrice when she was nine years old, and 

but seldom afterwards, but in his imagination she came to be the 

personification of divine truth. ‘ 

One and one quarter pound of brush is used in the manufacture of 

a broom, and a man will work up five tons of brush a year if con- 

stantly employed. 

The animal supposed to be the progenitor of our dog lives in 

India, and is known as the whee By It is very shy, but a dozen 

or more hunt together. Sg a 
‘romwell’s liar day was Sept. 13. It was the day of his 

pity the an en he won the battle of Worcester, and also 

the day of his death. 

Dartmouth College had its origin in Moor’s charity school, an in- 

stitution for the education of Indian children, organized in 1754 by 

Eleazar Wheelock, D,.D. It received ite charter in 1769, from 


George III, 


The coal beds of China are five times as large as those of all 
Europe, while gold, silver, lead, tin, copper, iron, marble, and pe- 
troleum are found in the greatest abundance. Owing to the preju- 
dice of the people, the mines have never been worked to any extent, 
it being the popular belief in China that if these mines are opened, 
thousands of demons and spirits would come forth and fill the coun- 
try with war and suffering. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL TEMPERATURE IN UNITED STATES, 


Place of Average Place of Average 
Observation. Temperature. Observation. Temperature. 
Tucson, Ariz., . . . 69 Salt Lake City, Utah, . . 52 
Jacksonville, Fla., » @ Remaw, W. va, & 
New Orleans, La., * 69 Indianapolis, Ind., we 51 
eee Leavenworth, Kans., . . 51 
Mobile, Ala., aS 66 Santa Fé, N. M. Ter., se 6 51 
Jackson, Miss, . . . 64 Sterlacoom, W. Ter., . . 51 
Little Rock, Ark., . . 63 Hartford, Conn.,, .. . 50 
Columbia, S.C., . . . 62 Springfield, Ill.,. . . . 5O 
Ft. Gibson, Ind. Ter., Camp Scott, Nev., . . . 50 
Raleigh, N. Ge, . . . 59 Des Moines, Ta. . . . . 49 
Nashville, Tenn., . . . 58 Denver, s . & 
Richmond, Va, . . . 57 Boston, Mass, ... . 48 
Louisville, Ky., Albany, N. 48 
San Francisco, Cal., . . 55 Providence, R. IL, . . . 48 
Washington, D.C., . . 55 Detroit, Mich, . ... 47 
St. Louis, Mo, . . . 55 Ft. Randall, Dak. Ter., . 47 
Baltimore, Md., . . . 54 Sitka, Alaska, .... 46 
Harrisburg, Penn., . . 54 Concord, N.H.,... . 46 
Wilmington, Del... . . 53  $Augusta,Me, ... . 45 
Trenton, N.J., . . 58 Madison, Wis., . . ..- 45 
Columbus, . . . 53 Helena, Montana Ter., 43 
Portland, Ore., . . . 53  $$Montpelier, Vt, . . . 48 
Ft. Boise, Idaho, . . . 52 St. Paul, Minn., ooo & 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Deperiment of Mathematics, 
to the Editor, F. P. MA M.A,, M.Se., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS, 


24. By F. W. Hammond, Elmira, N. Y.—Why do the values 
of w, as determined from the equation, 
2+ + 1)(w + 6)] = — 1)(w + 5)], 
apparently not satisfy the equation ? 
Solution by C. J. Rowland, Birmingham, Ala. 
Squaring and combining, 
4 + 1)(w + 6)] = — 3(w + 5), 
Repeating these operations, 
Tw? + 22w = 129, .. w = 3, or — 6}. 
The apparent non-satisfaction is occasioned by the ambiguity of 
signs of the numbers obtained by substituting the roots in the radi- 


cal terms of the original equation. That this non-satisfaction is _ 
only apparent, the following root-substitutions show : 


For w = — 64, 2+ (4 9) — (4 4) = 0; 
For w = 3, 2+ (F 6) — (F 4) = 0. 


(A). By Prof. H. A. Wood, Cleveland, O.— The radius of 
curvature of a plane curve varies inversely as the abscissa; to deter- 
mine the equation of the curve. 

Solution by the Editor. 
Assume the differential equation fulfilling the conditions of the 


problem, 
¥[(dx? + dy?)*] _ a? 1 


Let and then after obvious transforma- 


tions, (1) becomes 


dy’ 
y 
Henee 
dy _ z?+aC 
ant dz — + 
(x? + aC)dr 


dx 

[(a? — aC) — X [(a? + aC) + } 

dr 

Pat = — (a? — aC)cos¢; then dr = (a? — aC)singd9. 
Substituting in (2) we have 


a—C 
d9 


C 
If the modulus of the resulting elliptic functions be represented ) 
byc; then will 
c= \[(a — C) + 2a], and actj2 = (a — C) + 42. 


Cc do 
va = LV (1 — 


2a(1 — c*) — C do 
y2 


= «42 [ By, Bog) 


which is Ryan’s Equation of the Elastic Curve. 
Scu.—Make a = 4 (2p, D), and replace y by x ; then (4) becomes 


x = (p oD) | ¢) »} 


which is Wood's Equation of the Hydrostatic Curve. 


| 
| 
| = 
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Rev. Increase N. TaRrsox, for many years the secre- 
tary and active representative of the American Educa- 
tional Society, aiding more American célleges and col- 
lege students than any other man in the country, died sud- 
denly at his home in West Newton, May 3, at the age of 
seventy-three years. He was born at East Windsor, Conn., 
Feb. 11, 1815, and, being left an orphan at nine years of 
age, worked his way through the preparatory schools, gradu- 
ating from Yale College at the age of twenty-four. He 
was always closely identified with common school educa- 
tion. He was gifted as a poet, essayist, and historian, 
and, with the exception of seven years in a pastorate at 
Framingham, he gave his life to literature and to educa- 


tional work. 


THE OHIO VALLEY CENTENNIAL. 


Ohio’s Centennial Exposition at Cincinnati, from July 
4 to Oct. 27, will enlist the interests and sympathy of the 
Ohio Valley and Central states. It is highly creditable 


to the committee of arrangements that the educational ex- 


hibit will be one of the prominent features of the exhibi- 


tion. Nowhere in the world has there been such educa- 


tional progress, so mature, complete, systematic, and per- 
manent as in the territory covered by this exposition. 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, and western Pennsylvania are 
included in the district whose centennial is to be cele- 


brated. 
The Educational Exhibit will be divided into fifteen de- 


partments: The pupils’ work in all grades of schools; 


Oxe reason why pupils speak too low is because the teaching appliances, including books, maps, globes, charts, 
teacher speaks too loud. A loud-spoken teacher is a mis-| stencils, models, ete.; apparatus for teaching physical 


fortune to any school. 


PHILADELPHIA devotes this week to one of the most 
complete, instructive, and enjoyable industrial art exhibits 
ever presented in America. 


Do not explain too much on the one hand, and do not, 
on the other, leave discouraged pupils to flounder aim- 
lessly for want of a hint. 


Discrp.ineE will be easier, and the elass will pass from 
one intellectual exercise to another with less liability to 
confusion, if brief physical exercises are introduced. 


NevER change an order once given unless you made a 
grave mistake in giving it. Few things so demoralize a 
school as instability on the part of the teacher. It shows 
her lack of confidence in herself, and that means want of 
respect on the part of pupils. 


Lake TAHOE, easily visited en route for San Francisco, 
affords the rarest bit of lake experience that we have ever 
enjoyed. It is unquestionably the grandest mountain 
lake in America. It is 30 miles long, 15 wide, as high 
above the level of the sea as the summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton, 2,000 feet deep, with mountains on every side, from 
2,000 to 5,000 feet above the surface ; its water is the 
purest, probably, in the world, and objects can be dis- 
tinetly seen at a fabulous depth. With memories of a 
day’s sail across this lake, as a perpetual joy for the past 
thirteen years, we hope our California-bound readers will 
avail themselves of a similar delightful day and subse- 
quent enjoyable memories. 


DECLAMATIONS AND ESSAYS. 


In the JourNAL for May 19, 1887, we published a long 
list of selections for school readings and recitations, com- 
piled by Master C. F. King of the Dearborn School, Bos- 
ton. As the time for exhibition and visitation day comes 
round again, we give another list, in which will be found 
selections suitable for all grades. We shall publish, 


science ; museum of natural history ; school architecture ; 
school furniture and supplies; educational literature ; 
kindergarten work ; methods of teaching the deaf, dumb, 
blind, and feeble-minded ; schools of art; schools of me- 


chanie arts; schools of agriculture and horticulture ; 
schools of medicine, pharmacy, surgery, and dentistry ; 
commercial colleges; and schools of stenography and 


type-writing. 


HENRY BERGH. 


Twenty-four years ago the intelligent citizen of this 
enlightened land looked upon a brute as simply a creature 
to serve his purpose, seldom raising the question as to his 
physical sensitiveness, while the less intelligent citizen, 
who had most to do with dumb animals, regarded it as his 
special right to abuse a beast that failed to do his bidding 
promptly and cheerfully. Henry Bergh changed all this 
in less than a quarter of a century. He saw its influence 
upon man, and devoted his wealth and talents to the great- 
est of human missions,—the creation of a public sentiment. 
His devotion to the interests of beasts began early. When 
he was but seven years old he whipped a boy for teasing 
a dog, and his boy-life is full of instances of his loyalty to 
animals. When he was secretary of the United States 
Legation in Russia, in 1861, he consecrated himself to his 
life work. It was the result of his indignation at the way 
the coachman treated the horses, that led him to return to 
New York City, in 1864, with a well-defined purpose to 
make a public sentiment in favor of dumb animals. It 
was not a fanatical movement, but the result of a deliberate 
purpose to make the required sacrifice. In 1866 he se- 
cured the speedy passage of laws for the protection of 
animals by the New York Legislature, which laws have 
since been enacted by thirty-eight states of the Union. 
Prior to that time there was no law on any statute book 
in the United States for the punishment of cruelty to an- 
imals ; now, no state is without such a law. Upon the 
passage of these laws he incorporated the American So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and was 


from week to week, a variety of articles in verse and i 
prose | i peaki 
suitable for such recitations, thus saving teachers much 


time which would otherwise be spent searching for what 


they need on this line. 


**T began my task of setting the machinery of the law in motion. 
I had the laws enacted, I must see them enforced. The difficult 


Bearing in mi : . 
g in mind also the great strain upon teachers in| task was begun amidst the derision and abuse of a thoughtless pub- 


providing topics for essay or composition writing, we shall |lic, the narrative of which would fill volumes. This senseless, 
un- 


sympathy ignored the possibility of the lower animal world being 
exposed to pains and sufferings akin to those of human nature. [| 
went out day after day and night after night, persistently challeng- 
ing the violation of the new law only to be ignored by the courts 
and ridiculed by offenders and on-lookers. Once in a while I sac- 
ceeded in having a driver fined for some exceptional cruelty, but 
these cases seemed more like concessions to the earnestness of the 
complainant rather than to the cause. I often asked myself how the 
fatal apathy was to be overcome, and was always baffled for an 
answer. At last an enterprising newspaper man, in search of an 
interesting story, unconsciously turned the tide.’’ 


One morning, when Mr. Bergh was completely discour- 
aged, the New York Herald appeared with an article of 
several columns, which claimed to be the report of a meet- 
ing of animals, held at Union Square, with Mr. Bergh as 
chairman. Each was represented as exposing its own 
grievances against mankind and its approval of the new 
society dedicated to relieving their condition. This article 
was cleverly written, and coming as it did at a time when 
Mr. Bergh had succeeded in obtaining the arrest of the 
captain and crew of a vessel from Florida loaded with 
half-famished turtles lying on their backs, aroused the 
attention of the public, and, said Mr. Bergh : 


“ Forty-eight hours after the publication of the Herald story, 
half a million of people were interested in a subject that they 
never thought of before. I regarded this as the most important 
step in the early progress of the work, and the spell of apathy was 
broken. From that time the people, the magistrates, and all in 
authority, had a better appreciation of their responsibilities and 
duties toward the lower animals. It was the dawn of what Mr. 
Beecher styled ‘a new humanity.’ The courts began to sustain 
the arrests of the society’s officers; public sentiment began to con- 
demn cruelty; and humanity to brates became a part of public 
school ethics. Branches of the New York society were formed all 
over the Union and in other countries, and a3 an outgrowth of this 
movement was the organization of the first society in the world for 
the legal protection of children from physical cruelty.”’ 


Mr. Bergh was educated in the public schools of New 
York and in Columbia College. His ambition was to be 
a man of letters, in which field he gave promise of success. 
He inherited a comfortable fortune, and married a lady 
of wealth, who was equally enthusiastic with him in the 
work, and devoted her wealth as generously to this cause. 
Notwithstanding all the sacrifices he made for this work 
in his life, he left to the society $26,000, beside providing 
generously for his nephew and namesake, who will con- 
tinue the work with the enthusiasm of its founder. 
Teachers cannot do a better service than by calling the 
attention of their pupils to the life of this remarkable 


man. 


INDUSTRIAL ART IN FRANCE. 


There is one phase of the question of manual arts that 
has attracted little attention in this country,— its bearing 
upon the future of our industrial rank as a nation. With 
rare exception the manual arts have been advocated as 
public school attachments, either by specialists who base 
their arguments upon educational or philosophical grounds, 
or by reformers who base theirs upon the financial needs 
of the laboring people. Both of these attitudes have 
called forth vigorous counter arguments. In France the 
introduction of manual arts is based upon the national 
industrial need. This gives the question quite a different 
shading. The distinctively educational influence of their 
introduction into the public schools may be questioned. 
To prove that time is wasted in teaching arithmetic is not 
to prove that the greatest intellectual gain is in teaching 
carpentry, and to prove that a boy would earn more 
money by learning blacksmithing than by learning geom- 
etry, is not to prove that the public school should teach 
him blacksmithing instead of geometry. But if it can be 
proved by the experience of England, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and France that the nation needs industrial art edu- 
cation in the public schools in order that she may main- 
tain, or attain, a desirable industrial rank among nations, 
then there is good and sufficient reason for teaching the 
youth at public expense such fundamental principles, 
methods, processes, and habits as shall inspire and culture 
youth for high skill in industrial art. The report of 
United States Consul Schoenhof on technical instruction 


give a variety of subjects suitable for pupils of all ages,— | feeling opposition at last began to give way in the minds tieiie in France, is a vigorous consideration of this problem, 


from the lowest classes where origi iting i people, but f 1 i i in indi 
ginal writing is prac- ple, or a long time this was only in individual cases and I 
ticed, to the graduating class of the high school, We offer} atinost discouraged by the apathy of the public at large. Nor 


such p list to our readers this week, 


was this confined to the general public, it was shared by the be 
the bar, and tho pulpit. The truch i it ng thougts hnmag 


and should be carefully studied by all teachers who care 
to know what is being done by the educational world 
abroad, Send to your congressman for it, He will be 
more than glad te send it to you gratis | 
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TRIBUTE TO A SUPERINTENDENT. 


We referred last week to the evidences of friendly feel- 
ing between Supt. Joshua H. Davis, of Somerville, and the 
the teachers and commitee, upon his retirement from a ser- 
vice of twenty-five years. He was banqueted in Boston on 
May 3, and presented with an elegant gold watch, chain, 
and charm, with addresses by Mayor Burns, O. S. Knapp, 
Esq., Hon. George A. Bruce, Rev. A. E. Winship, Hon. 
John Haskell Butler, Hon. Selwyn Z. Bowman, Hon. 
Edward Glines, Dr. H. C. White, and M. F. Farrell, 
Esq. The formal address was by Norman W. Brigham, 
Esq., from which we present extended extracts. Mr. 
Davis made an appropriate response, Mr. Enoch R. Morse 
read a poem full of tender and amusing reminiscences. 
The following from Mr. Brigham deserves prominent 
mention, and we give it place, not because of local associ- 
ations, pleasant as they are to us personally, but because 
such sentiments from a busy lawyer are a grand testi- 
monial to the public schools and those who serve in them : 


‘* We have assembled to pay the tribute of respect that is due to 
a venerable and deserving associate, to crown him with assurances 
of approval and affection, and to offer him a substantial testimonial 

of our high regard. In our offerings there is no alloy of inaincer- 

ity, and there can be no suspicion of self-interest. We do not 
come to worship the rising, but rather to bow with reverent hom- 
age to the setting sun, that after a day of usefulness and fidelity is 
now sinking in the west, bathed in the hallowed, softened light re- 
flected in his own good works. We come to say, ‘ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant,’ and to tender our most hearty wishes 
for the welfare of a departing friend and fellow-servant. The tes- 
timonial will gain added value from the fact that it is the free-will 
offering of his official household, and will be the more acceptable 
because of the distinguished character of those who offer it, and 
because they speak in the light and under the influence of a long 
and intimate personal acquaintance. It is no small thing for one 
to receive the benediction of such a body of men. Without an ex- 
ception those whom I have the honor on this oceasion to represent, 
are men who have been chosen by their town and city for the 
exercise of most important and most responsible duties. Among 
them are eminent scholars and divines; of their number are those 
who have held exalted positions in the legislatures of the state and 
nation, lawyers, doctors, merchants, and successful financiers, 
mayors and presidents of the common council, and other members 
of the school board of Somerville, past and present. The close of 
a career of public usefulness, extending over a quarter of a century, 
distinguished for its intelligence, industry, honesty, sincerity, gen- 
tleness, and a conscientious devotion to duty, is an event of no 
trifling moment. Clustering around it are many sacred memories. 
From the example presented useful lessons may be drawn, and by 
it kindred aspirations will be inspired. During a long and event- 
ful period, he whom we meet to honor has, with unremitting effort, 
devoted his best energies of mind and body to the work of elevat- 
ing and rendering more useful and efficient the school work of 
Somerville, with what success his commendable record will best 
bear witness. In the deliberations of the board, and in the admin- 
istration of school affairs, his counsel and advice have been given 
with understanding and impartiality, and have been generally 
recognized and approved. It is not too much to say that the high 
rank which the schools of Somerville have attained among the 
schools of the Commonwealth is in a large measure due to his ex- 
perience, and to his untiring and patient efforts in selecting and 
directing the work of the teachers, under the rules established by 
the board. 

‘‘ It isa divine work. It is the moulding of characters; it is the 
shaping of destinies, not only of future men and women, but per- 
chance of states. The chief magistrate of a state rules but for 
the brief period of his official term, but he who moulds the plastic 
mind and forms the character of achild, rules, thereby, for good or 
evil for a lifetime; nay more, the good or evil he imparts is des- 
tined to descend for weal or woe through long succeeding lines. 
The improvement of the morals, the cultivation of the intellect, 
and the preservation of health,—indeed, all that goes to make 
mankind better and society more refined, are embraced in this sa- 
cred and exalted work, and its beneficent results will be transmitted 
from generation to generation. 

“‘ The only rational hope for the perpetuation of a free govern- 
ment is in the wholesome influence of the public schools, for these 
prepare the way for the general dissemination of knowledge, for 
the elevation of the masses of the people from the low plane of in- 
telligence in which the animal predominates and the better instincts 
are held dormant, up to that higher and nobler manhood in which 
virtue is the guiding star, usefulness the inspiration, and humanity 
the ruling creed; in which might is no longer deemed the test of 
right, but in which right is might. The legitimate province of the 
public schools is to make men and women rational beings, to im- 
part habits of correct thinking, to enlarge the moral as well as the 
intellectual powers, to quicken the conscience, and thus to make 
every one of the recipients of its wholesome teaching the ruler of 
his own rebellious spirit. In a system of government in which 
every man isa sovereign, there is no enduring safety if the majority 
of men and women be not well taught and well intentioned, if the 
majority be not prepared by proper teaching to think and act for 
themselves with wisdom, purity, and justice. To accomplish this 
is the high, the divine mission of the public schools. To this work 
pur friend has devoted the years of the flower of hig manhood. In 


this work he has in a remarkable degree become distinguished. 
The mountain of his good deeds stands out in bold and beautiful 
relief, while trivial human imperfections fade from sight as we 
contemplate the grandeur and sublimity of a long, and faithful, and 
useful public life.”’ 


BOSTON LETTER. 


The Allen Gymnasium on Botolph Street, is one of the most attrac- 
tive institutions of the city. Its success is second only to its merit. 
The proprietor, Miss Mary E. Allen, was for twelve years head 
assistant of the Chapman School, East Boston, with Mr, Geo, R. 
Marble, and her skill in gymnastic leadership gave her the fame 
upon which she has builded so successfully. She remembers her 
early associations with pleasure, and once each year invites the first 
class of the Chapman,—or rather, those who win honors in gymnas- 
tics,—to visit her gymnasiumi, when she makes it a gala day for 
them. Her successor, Miss Annie M. Crosier, has for seven years 
made a record so near that of Miss Allep’s that a half-hour’s ob- 
servation of the calisthenic exercises is well worth a half-day’s time 
to any lover of graceful, forcible, significant movements. 

* 

The Boston Latin School Association has many distinguished 
members, as may be seen from its list of officers: Epes Sargent Dix- 
well, president; Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., vice-president; Dr. Moses 
Merrill, librarian; Greenville H. Norcross, LL.D., treasurer; with 
Rev. H. F. Jenks, Horace E. Scudder, Henry W. Haynes, W. B. 
Allen, and J. H. Huddleston, standing committee. 

* * * 

Mrs. Todd Barnes-Gustafson, the distinguished author and re- 
former, is the guest of Mrs. D. C. Heath, being on a visit from her 
home in Sweden. The Foundation of Death, the best temperance 
book ever written, is the work of Mr. and Mrs. Gustafson. 

* * 

Somerville means business under her new superintendent, having 
appointed a sub-committee, consisting of the Mayor, the chairman 
of the Industrial Education Committee, and Superintendent Mel- 
eney, to visit the Philadelphia Industrial Exhibit, May 9, 10, 11, 
and 12. Mayor Burns, in his recent inaugural address, called atten- 
tion tothe fact that the city should consider the question of intro- 
ducing the manual arts. 

* * 

The Cambridge Industrial School plans, based upon the gift of 
Frederick H. Rindge, have been decided upon. They were matured 
by Col. T. W. Higginson and Mr. Henry Ellis, special committee 
designated to have charge of this portion of Mr. Rindge’s gift to the 
city. These plans contemplate a three years’ course of industrial 
training parallel to the high school courses, and taking boys who 
have gone through the grammar schools or passed the required ex- 
aminations. The industrial training alone is to be given in a sepa- 
rate building. The literary and scientific training will be given in 
the English High School. The time of the pupils of these institu- 
tions will be equally divided between the workshop and study,— 
three hours to each. The departments to be opened for industrial 
instruction are to be drawing, carpentry, blacksmithing, machine 
work, and printing. Instruction will be free, but it will be limited 
to boys of good physical condition who have resided in Cambridge 
for a certain time yet to be decided upon. The expenses of the 
school for the first three years are to be defrayed by Mr. Rindge, 
who is also to pay for the building and the equipping of it. It will 
then be transferred to the city, if it is disposed to continue it. 

VARREN WINTHROP, 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— It is proposed to raise a memorial to the late Matthew Arnold, 
in Westminster Abbey, and also to found a scholarship in his 
name in Oxford University. 

— Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, the novelist, is still very ill. 
He soon expects a season of rest on the Maryland coast, and later 
will return to the Adirondacks. 

— The Amherst College Summer School is to have daily lectures 
in both French and German. So far as we know this isa departure. 
There are also to be circles for conversation in both French and 
German. 

— Joseph H. Walker, of Worcester, Mass,, has given $5,000 to 
the Natural History Society, for the purchase of land on the shore 
of Lake Quinsigamond, to be used in connection with the society's 
summer school. 

— Dr. Charles Gross, of Troy, N. Y., who has been spending the 
past ten years abroad in study and travel, has been appointed to one 
of the chairs of history in Harvard College. Dr, Cross will soon 
return to this country. 

— New York is to be congratulated upon being chosen as a place 
of residence by Miss Edith M. Thomas, the gifted poet, and her 
younger sister. Miss Thomas’s Eastern friends and admirers wil] 
learn of her decision with delight. 

— After a successful tour of six weeks in South Carolina, Dr. A. 
D. Mayo will spend his closing month of southern work in North Car- 
olina. He will then return to New England where he has lecture 
engagements at summer schools, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions , and other gatherings. 

— The Chautauqua management not only has convictions but the 
ability and constituency to carry out its convictions. The program 
for this year presents the names of Prof. Richard T. Ely, of Johns 
Hopkins, political economist preéminent ; Mrs. Abba Gould Wool- 
son, Boston's ‘‘ refined, bright, and sensible”’ lecturer on litera- 
ture; Dr. Phillips Brooks, Boston’s great divine; Dr. J. M. Buck- 
ley, New York’s eminent ministerial editor; Sec. J. W. Dickin- 
son, whom Massachusetts delights to honor; Sam Jones and Sam 
Small, who lecture better than they preach ; Iyenaga, Johns Hop- 
kins Japanese lecturer; Helen Potter, the princess of impersona- 
tors; Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, one of Chicago’s brilliant divines ; T. 
De Witt Talmage, Bishop Henry W. Warren, the famous Ruggles 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


IN MAY, 


The washtub’s in the parlor, 
Filled full of bric-a-brac, 
The dinner-set is in the hall 
All ready to unpack ; 
The tea-kettle’s down cellar 
With all the kitchen ware, 
The carving-knife is somewhere round, 
But no one knows just where. 


There’s straw and paper scattered 
Around in every room ; 
The parlor mirror’s shattered 
From contact with a broom ; 
Upon the new piano 
They’ ve piled a box of books ; 
They’ve scratched the varnish on the lid 
And cracked it, from the looks. 


The hired girl is ugly, 
Your wife is wild almost, 

The children at and frightened 
As if they’d seen a ghost. 

Your back aches, and you’re hungry, 
And cross as all- ; 

You'd give your bottom dollar for 
An hour or two of rest. 


All day we toil and struggle, 
Like any wretched slave, 
Till, when night comes, you feel prepared 
To sink into your grave, 
And when you go to bed, you dream 
f mansions up above 
Where people have no rent to pay 
And never have to move. 


There is nothing in this world more soulfully sad than the sobbing 


strains of a violin,—particularly when it is in the hands of a man 
who doesn’t know how to play. 


It would bring the salt tears to the eyes of a stone lion to see a 


Vassar graduate and a Harvard man who took honors in French at 
college trying to order a dinner together in a Paris restaurant. 


Talk about the pleasures of memory! Every man in this un- 


happy world who owes money knows that there is nothing in mem- 
ory that can be compared with the pleasures of forgetting. 


It has been observed that Boston people in New York seldom fe 
or 


to Delmonico’s to dine. Mr. Delmonico charges forty cents 


beans. 
The old saying has it that it takes nine tailors to make a man, 
Sometimes nine tailors together couldn’t make a man pay for the 
clothes he wears. 
Boston people do not know everything, and they do not think 
that they do. ‘That is simply a popular mistake. They only realize 
a little better than the average citizen how little other people know. 
No man yet ever fully understood a woman. Hence, some people 
reason, no woman can have fully understood herself ; for, if she had, 
how in the world could she have managed to keep the secret ? 
A Monday fire in New York city, the water department officials 
say, isa good deal more dangerous than a fire any other day, be- 
cause there is so much washing done the second day in the week. 
When the Anarchists get to ruling the metropolis they will obviate 


all that. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From May 2 to May 8 Inclusive.] 


— Panic in the tin market. 

— Municipal elections in France. 

— Another London dynamite scare. 

— Winona, Minn., partly inundated. 

— Editor O’ Brien given three months. 

— Emperor of Brazil seriously ill at Milan. 

— Mount A®tna active. No serious results yet. 

— Seven persons burned to death near Arlington, Neb. 

— The April decrease in the publie debt, —$9,300,000, 

— The sultan of Morocco refuses absolutely to arbitrate. 

— Switchmen on the Southern Pacific R. R. on a strike. 

— Methodist general conference refuses women admission, 

— Fishery ratification bill adopted by the Canadian Senate. 

— A.C. B. & Q. freight train wrecked at Chicago by strikers. 

— Greek rising in Macedonia imminent; instigated by Russia. 

— Harvard overseers report undue prominence given to athletics. 

— The international copyright bill denounced by London printers, 

— One hundred and fifty persons in Delhi killed by a hail-storm. 

— National Park Bank of New York robbed by its assistant 
cashier. 

— The Diss De Barrs indicted for conspiring to defraud and 

d larceny. 

— Political differences stirring up trouble in the Royal Society 
of British Artists. 

— Completion of the great Cascade Tunnel on the N. P. R. R. 
It was begun in ’86. 

— Democrats of Iowa send Cleveland delegates. Connecticut and 
New York follow suit. : 

— Judge Gresham of Illinois rapidly coming into prominence as 
a presidential candidate. : 

— Peculiar accident on the Philadelphia and Reading Road; 
eight killed, thirty wounded. 

— Fifteen Buenos Ayres banks suspended. The government 
bank refuses to discount bills. 

— The second National ag ereeae anti-saloon conference held 
in New York was not largely attended. 

—A saving to by the Treasury 
Department, through the purchase of bunds. 

Two million of Boulanger’s book on the German in- 
vasion to be distributed gratis throughout France. 

— The Senate concurs with the House in authorizing Boston to 
use and improve the historic Castle Island in the harbor. | 
+ — Will papal authority excommunicate all Irishmen opposing its 
decision ? is a question now receiving serious consideration. 


— William T. Coleman & Co., of San Francisco, a com 
house doing a business of $14,000,000 a year, has suspended. 
— The Knights voted to continue the strike in the Thomson 


Works at Pittsburg until Carnegie should withdraw his ironclad 
conditions, but did not hold out. of 
— Fiery and undignified debate in the Senate between Ingalls 


Street Quartette, Wesleyan University Glee Club, and the Hunga- 


and Vorhees. The former gives northern copperheads a severe 


} 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
uae old Josiguations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


FRENCH AND GERMAN PUBLICATIONS OF THE LAST 
MONTL. 


A smaller number than usual of French and German books has 
been received during the past month, the most important among 
these publications, perhaps, being the German Reading Book 
(Deutches Lesebuch), prepared by Carla Wenekebach, the profes- 
sor of the German language and literature at Wellesley College, 
and her sister, Helene Wenckebach, who is an instructor in Ger- 


man at the same college. 

This book is the direct result of work in the classroom, arranged 
according to the methods which have proved the most effective by 
these instructors. The well-known high grade of work done at 
Wellesley College, renders these facts suffivient recommen dation 
of the book, but an examination of the volume reveals many excel- 
lencies and good features not generally found in books of this sort. 
The first part is devoted to the characters of the German alphabet, 
and an extensive development of the principles of pronunciation, 
with drills ia phonetics. This isa matter which is ordinarily dis- 
missed in a few pages, and taught only incidentally by the ordinary 
teacher. ‘The authors’ plan, as pursued at Wellesley and as thor- 
oughly explained in the preface, is to spend from four to six weeks 
upon this drill in pronunciation with the following practical results : 

‘The pupil pronounces the German words clearly, distinctly, and 
correctly. He is able, as a result of the drill in phonetics, to put 
into his voice the German intonation and energy of tone, an 
attainment of which extremely few Americans, however readily 
they may speak the language in itself, can boast. — The pu- 
pil has learned to write German script. He distinguishes with 
great accuracy the individual sounds in words, and consequently 
writes, with little trouble, a correct orthography. He knows more 
than one hundred words, and isable to use them in short sentences. 
His ear has become accustomed to the German voice of the teacher. 
He understands the one hundred German words which he has 
learned, whenever he hears them used by any German or German- 
speaking American, who speaks the language free from dialect. 
He is now suitably prepared for the study of grammar, for lessons 
in conversation, and in reading.”’ 

In order to render these first lessons more interesting to the pu- 
pil an elementary explanation is given of ‘‘ Grimm’s Law of the 
Transmutation of Sounds,’’ in relation to German and English 
words of Anglo-Saxon origin. A detailed exposition, of this law 
is given in the conclading pages of the book, together with a brief 
history of the German language. This last feature is especially 
commended because of the fact that standard works on this subject 
are so voluminous, and written in such difficult German, that for- 
eigners seldom attempt to read them. The correct views here 
given in simple, intelligent, and comprehensive form, are a boon to 
the student, ‘arousing a genuine interest in the scientific study of 
language, making possible the successful solution of other problems 
in philology, answering questions concerning the relatively best 
German, and suggesting necessary and practical rules of pronun- 
ciation. 

The selections which make up the greater portions of Parts II. 
and III., the reading book proper, are exceedingly good, so that 
for this alone the book would be a most weleome addition to our 
German textbooks. The selections are so skillfully made and ar- 
ranged, that while sufficiently easy for beginners in the first lessons, 
they appeal to the interest and intelligence of pupilsin high schools, 
academies, and colleges. ‘There are several lessons drawn from 
German folk-lore, including the story of Die Schildbiirger, the ad- 
ventures of Ti/l Eulenspiegel, Dr. Faust, and the Faust-legends. 

Another chapter gives brief but interesting accounts of the ‘* poet- 
princess,’’ Schiller and Goethe, and there are proverbs, fables, 
riddles, and conundrums, songs and dramatic sketches, suitable for 
presentation upon the school stage. 

In Part IIL, are extracts from German mythology, wise words 
from the Edda, a chapter from modern German history, the history of 
the language already referred to, and some pages on the German 
dialects with illustrative examples. 

Typographically considered this volume of over three hundred 
pages, neatly bound in cloth, looks when opened like a “ real’’ 
German book, the type and general make-up being essentially Ger- 
man, This is especially noticeable in the German script wherever 
used in the book, which is the best we remember to have seen 
printed from type. The title-page bears the imprint of Gustav 
Fock, Leipzig; F. W. Christern, New York: and Carl Schoen bof 
Boston, from the last of whom it came to us. : 

Heller's First Course in German is a textbook for children, and 
contains forty or more lessons for conversation in German, teaching 
the langnage of the *‘ Natural Method”’ to pupils too young to 
have learned the granmar of their own language. (In cloth, 40 
cents; recrived from J. Kohler, Philadelphia. ) : 

Pour Apprendre & Pavler Francais, by C. Moutonnier, is a vol- 
ume of neariy two hundred pages, designed to follow Le Premier 
Pas dan L’ Etude du Francuis, by the same author. It is intended 
as the title indicates, to help students in learning to speak ‘French. 
The lessons furnish interesting and suggestive topics of conversa- 
‘Vion, a carefully selected supply of words, and hints as to the best 
methods of acquiring the necessiry drill, Ideas, words in which to 
clothe them, and constant, careful repetitions and drill are in- 
sisted upon by the author as necessary to success in mastering the 
idioms of the language, and to this success the book under discus- 
sion will contribute most material aid. It is published by Henry 
Holt & Co., of New York, and may be obtained in Boston of Carl 

_Thore is, perhaps, no Letter way in which to become i 
with colloquial French than to ane the dramatic Sesontant off thes 
language. Teachers who realize this will greet with pleasure the 
Théitre Contemporsin series, which Jenkins is issuing, for it in- 
cludes some of the brightest and purest specimens ot the modern 
French drama by the most noted writers. The last (No. 18), a vol- 
ume of a hundred odd pages, contains the charming comedy of 
L’ Ami Fritz, by Erckmann Chartrian, with several pages of En- 
glish notes prepared by Alfred Hean uin, Ph.D., instructor in 
French in the University of Michigan. ‘Those who fail to make the 
great ploercr L’ Ami Fritz” and his friends will have missed a 
1 eprint mais by of New Yack Visor Hage’ 

tall ceeived that this publisher has deter- 
mined upon issuing a uniform edition of all the works by this great 
author, an arnouncement which lovers of French literature will re- 
ceive with delight. Qsdrc-vingt treize, priated in one volume, 


formg the second work i the series. As this story is considered 


iterary genius and style, and 


one of the finest specimens of Hugo's weer Ag t will undoubtedly 


as it is entirely unobjectionable in its o i 
prove of students as well as of to 
readers. It is put forth in similar typography and < ing jac 
Miserables (12mo, paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50), which 

nothing to be desired, though one might perhaps ask for a little 


i i ding. 
more care in the purely mechanical part of 


Parapise.” By William_ Morris. ited wit 
fo by Be Fay Adams, with the Cooperation of William J. 
Rolfe, A. M., Litt. D. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 240 pp., 
5. Price, 75 cents. id 
i is always interesting to watch the efforts periodically —_ to 
popularize the poet’s poets. People will read and study what t ey 
delight in; but, unfortunately, their taste is not always the poet’s 
taste. Two thirds, certainly, of the most praised literati are not 
the people’s choice ; yet there are some instances in which the per- 
sistency of the critics has _e popular a classics, as seems 
be probable in the case of Browning's works. ; 
© William Morris has had his ardent admirers, but his books have 
been persistently unread by the majority of readers. It has been 
claimed, however, that whenever he has captured a reader’s atten- 
tion he has a devout admirer and devoted student ever after. 
Messrs. Adams and Rolfe have set their hearts upon winning the 
affectionate interest of the school youth of America to the most 
easily appreciated of Morris’s writings. We sincerely hope that 
the teachers, with the encouragement of school officers, will second 
these efforts most heartily. The volume is inexpensive; its study 
will be refreshing. 


ATiaAnta’s RAcE, 


Tue Earty Lire or Samuet Rocers. By P. W. 
Clayden. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 35 pp., 7%x5. 

Rogers was one of the few poets who never knew the pangs of 
poverty, who never wrote for daily bread, and, consequently, while 
his biography offers nothing thrilling or tragic, it is pleasant read- 
ing, covering a period of more than ninety years,—from 1763 to 
1855,—years in which Europe witnessed many startling events, if 
they did not directly affect the life of the banker-poet. And since 
people forget to read Rogers now-a-days, perhaps the chief charm 
of the book before us is the mirroring here and there on its pages 
bits from the lives of the great people whom he saw and knew,— 
Louis and Marie Antoinette of France, while virtually prisoners in 
their own palace, Napoleon as First Consul, and George the Fourth 
in his prime. Here are letters from Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, stories told by Franklin, criticisms from Gilpin and Dr. 
Parr, and many pleasant letters from Rogers to members of his 
own family, with whom he seems to have been on most affectionate 
terms. The biography, as the title indicates, treats only of the 
first part of the poet’s life, leaving him settled in his home in St. 
James Place, and reserving the history of his later years for the 
volume that is to follow. 


Necro Mytus. By Charles C. Jones. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 166 pp., 7x 4}. 

Mr. Jones has followed the example of Joel Chandler Harris ‘n 
attempting to preserve the characteristic stories of the negroes from 
oblivion by putting them into print, but his tales differ somewhat from 
those told by Mc. Harris. They are from the swamp-region of Georgia 
and the Carolinas, and are transcribed in the dialect of that region, 
—a vernacular more unintelligible than that of the negro farther 
north. Many of the stories show the same shrewd reasoning and 
aly humor which have become familiar to us through Uncle Remus’s 
narratives, and some of them read as if the original was a fable 
from A®sop, learned at ‘* the house’’ and related in the quarters. 
While the negro story is no longer new it has not ceased to be in- 
teresting, and these ‘‘ Myths’’ will find appreciable readers. 


CycLop#pIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LANGUAGE. (Vol. V., Bilbilis to Brave.) New York: John 
B, Alden. 74x4}. Price, cloth, 40 ets. ; half morocco, 55 cts. 
This, the fifth volume of this series, sustains the good reputation 
of the earlier issues, its workmanship, both literary and mechan- 
ical, being of a high grade. ‘The series as a whole will be found 
inexpensive, of convenient size, and excellent for ordinary refer- 
ence use. 


Divine HEeavine, by Captain R. Kelso Carter, is a 
book of nearly two hundred pages, written in advocacy of so-called 
faith cures, or healing of bodily illness by prayer. The author 
says, *‘ I unhesitatingly assert that the evidence for the miraculous 
healing of disease through faith in Jesus is every whit as clear and 
undeniable as is the evidence of the conversion of any soul in the 
last — hundred — . The book will be read with much 
interest by partisans on either side of this much-contested i 
John B, Alden, New York, publisher, atin: 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Man Behind; by T. 8. : : 
Denigon. é y T. S. Denison; price, 50 cents. Chicago: T. 8. 
ew Robinson Crusoe; by W. L. Alden; price, $1.00.— 
the English People; : 
Harper ple; by John Richard Green. New York: 
“lements of English; by M. W. Smith; price, for introduction, 60 
York: yan Antwerp, Reader; price, 50 cents. New 
16 Prelude, or Growth of a poet’s Mind ; iz - 
New York: by Edmund Spenser; price, 10 cents. 
utsechland und die Deutechen; von D. H. Kostn 
New York: The Modern Language Publishing Commun 
ntroduction to the Study of English Literature; by George C 8 
Southworth. Boston ‘gleach. Shewell, & Sanborn. 
Y © Study of Philosophy; by J. H. W. Stuck ; 
rice, $2.00. ; W. ckenberg; 
Fe sith a New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Boston: Clark & 
s Broke 
; by Winnie Louise Taylor; price, $1.25. Chicago: 
e Golden Butterfly: by Walter Be : 
$1.50.—My Little Girl; by Walter Besant Brice, 


$1.50. New York: Dodd. Mead, & Co. Boston: Estes & vaune 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel; by Sir Walte : 
Modern Distributive Process; by John Fraakin 
~ > to the Intelligent Study of Col. 
Baston Ginn y - Harrington, M.A.; price, 35 cents. 
e New People’s clopedia of Universal K 
De Puy, A.M. New : WV. 
e Phillips & Hunt. Boston: Baleh Broth- 
1¢ Seminary Method of Original Study in the Hi 
Dwight Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D. ; price, $1.50. 
by Charles G. Leland. New York: D. Van 


The Child in the Temple: A Caro} Service; b 
Scents each. Boston; Congregational Sunday-School 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Tue MALE PRINCIPALS ARE SATISFIED WITH Super- 
INTENDENT JASPER. — ANOTHER EFFORT 
to Get WoMEN ON THE BROOKLYN 
ScHooL BoARD, 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 
New York, May 3, 1888, 


Of present or approaching events in our school matters that of 
the greatest interest is the election of the city superintendent, which 
will occur this month. Mr. Jasper has some aggressive opponents, 
chief among them being Mrs. Agnew, Miss Dodge, and young Mr. 
Sprague. He has also many staunch friends,—especially among 
the teachers,—and what is not said or quoted as having been said, 
for and against the qualifications of an ideal superintendendent of 
the largest school system in the United States, in general and of 
the present incumbent of that office in particular, is not worth say- 
ing. ‘The teachers are in arms on the side of Mr. Jasper, and the 
Male Principal Teachers’ Association has gone so far out of its 
usual way, which is to stand aloof from discussions of this sort, as to 
present a set of resolutions both long and strong in favor of bis re- 
election. The first resolution is : 

“That we heartily and unqualifiedly endorse the administration of 


Superintendent Jasper, and recommend his re-election as a matter in- 
timately affecting the future welfare of our system.” 


This is followed by a recognition of his experience and ability in 
the teachers’ profession, which he adopted in 1857, and in the su- 
perintendent’s chair, which he has filled for the last nine years, and 
in which ‘‘ his guiding rule of conduct has ever been to indorse that 
kind of progress which he believed certain to foster the interests of 
the pupils of the whole city.’’ He has, the resolutions continue, 
been firm and uncompromising in asserting this to be the chief aim 
and essence of good policy for our schools, and hence has frequently 
run counter to personal desires and local prejudices, which the 
principals regard one of the highest compliments he could receive. 
They strongly oppose the custom of casting a ballot for the super- 
intendent every two years, and urge that if that custom is not to be 
a mere matter of form in. the future, as it has been for the last 
forty years, when it bas been the unwritten law to continue the 
tenure of faithful and efficient officers so long as they merited their 

ition, that measures should be taken to abolish the custom 
‘ by all who value the complete independence of the superintendent 
as absolutely necessary to the success of our system.”’ 

The final resolutions referring personally to Mr. Jasper were : 

That we desire to contradict especially the false statement that 
the methods of supervision over our schools have been rather ofa 
police character than educational and helpful to our teachers; we 
assert that, on the contrary, Mr. Jasper’s constant endeavors, as a 
most important part of his policy, has been to insist less upon mere 
examination tests in classes as constituting the standards of a teach- 
er’s work and to constantly lay greater stress upon the value of correct 
methods of teaching. 

That any interruption of a well-considered, careful, and conscien- 
tious policy, devised first and last in the interests of the children of the 
whole city, should now take place, we would deplore as a serious blow 


to our sy<tem. 
Resolved, That we confidently rely upon the recognized high public 


spirit and devotion to the best interests of the schools on the part of all 
the members of our Board of Education to resist any ill-considered 
arguments from persons unacquainted with school management; and 
by the re-election of one who has done bis full duty well and fearlessly 
to thus rebuke any attempt to make the important position he fills a 
reward for an industrious solicitation of votes or of merely personal 
influence. 


In some localities of this city the teachers are fined for absence, 
counting from half-past eight o’clock,—in others, from nine ; and 
some of them wonder whether this lack of uniformity in time is 


legally justifiable. 
* * * 


The Brooklyn people have this week made another appeal to the 
mayor,—it is Mayor Chapin instead of Mayor Whitney, now,— 
for a representation of women on the board of education. The 
feeling now is that the proposition will be favorably considered. 
The orator of the city and the flower of Brooklyn clergy, Dr. R. 
M. Storrs, headed the delegation of notable men and women who 


waited upon the mayor on Monday. In presenting the petition he 
said: ‘* There is nothing political about this matter. It is not con- 
nected with any desire to extend the suffrage. I think there would 
be great gain from the introduction of educated and energetic 
women into the board. They have the most intelligent and intense 
interest in the matter of the education of children. They have 
more leisure and more enthusiasm to devote to the work than men. 
Such appointments have been found to work well in other commu- 
nities, and if it should be found damaging to our board, it need not 
be continued,.”’ 

After listening with much attention to these and to other remarks, 
some from women prominent in progress and good work, Mayor 
Chapin asked for a list of favorable candidates. So determined are 
the leaders in this movement that steps have been taken to form a 
league of representatives of the various women’s charitable, indus- 
trial, educational, and social organizations of Brooklyn, which shall 
be strong enough to secure the appointment of women to the board 
of education. The first choice for president of this new league is 
Miss Emma Low, a cousin of ex-Mayor Low. She is a woman of 
marked abilities and social position, and has had long experience in 
semi-publie life in connection with some of the most efficient 
humanitarian work in Brooklyn. 

_ The success that the New York women commissioners of educa- 
pen have had during the first year of their service will undoubt- 
ly have much influence in favor of similar appointments on other 
name Low iv the Brooklyn movement 
mrance that the city will nothin regret i 
the mayor decides to make the 
HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


— From the lowlands of i ; 

, Holland, it is said, came the original 
hint of ‘ Yankee Doodle.” A song with the following burden has 
long been in use there among the laborers in harvest time, when 


they receive as much buttermilk th of 
the grain harvested. as they can drink, and a tenth o 


“ Yanker didel, doodel down 
Didel, dudel lanter, 


ankee viver voover 
Bottermilk and tanter.’? 


The tune was known in New Engl d Revolutio 
as ‘Lydia Fisher's Jig.” —Muscal Reedy 
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Exhibition Day. 


SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS, 


An essay for exhibition day must above all else be interesting. 
There should not be a prosy sentence in it. Teachers find this 
exceedingly difficult to secure. It can only be done when children 
write upon something in which they are personally interested, and 
write out of their own experience. They say the brightest things 
in the brightest way in talking, when they are not self-conscious. 
They should do this in writing. They can if they have # subject 
adapted to them, and feel free to speak in their own way and stop 
when they are through. 

The formality of rising, coming forward, bowing, reading, bow- 
ing, and returning to the seat, requires a reasonable length to an 
essay. There isa better way. Five or more may come forward at 
a time, and each read his essay, however brief. ‘t should be al- 
most wholly without head or tail, the mere essence of the pupil’s 
own thought. This would be an exceedingly interesting feature of 
exhibitions. We append a few subjects calculated to aid pupils in 
writing such essays as we have in mind. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES, 


Boys. Girls. 
Doing chores. Getting breakfast. 
April fooling. Valentines. 
Base-ball. Lawn-tennis. 
Our Saturdays. Oar Friday afternoons. 
A day’s fishing. A day’s boating. 
Fast Day clearing up. House cleaning. 
How I got left. Girls I like. 
Boys I don’t like. A visit to country cousins. 
Ups and downs of the sea. Making bread. 


What I know of maple sugar. 
Experiences of a messenger boy. 


Experiences of a cash girl. 
Coming to school in a street car. 


What I know of the signal Jumping rope. 
service. Tricycling. 
What I know of the life-saving Sitting for my picture. 
service. Building a fire. 
Bicycling. The surprise party. 
A country fair. The toboggan slide. 
At the circus, A candy pull. 
Seeing the menagerie. Should a girl play ball. 
Going to the fire. My brother. 
The boat race. Encounter with a book agent. 
My sister. Our postman’s trials. 
The small boy getting ready Our telephone. 
for the party. Why I don’t like a mouse, 


The feelings of a tardy girl. 
Shall I learn short hand ? 


My forgetfulness. 
Why I was tardy. 


Horseback riding. Fancy work. 
Why I don’t carryan umbrella. Piano practice. 
Weather signs. Our milkman. 


CONSIDERATIONS OF WAR. 


Its Cost: In money; in things destroyed; in the labor of 
men; in transportation of troops; in clothing and food for armies ; 
in pay of officers and men; in cost of fortifications; in artillery, 
ammunition, ete. 

Its Waste: In human lives; in human health, wounds, diseases, 
exposure; in material wealth; in talent and ingenuity; in moral 
character. 

Its Cruelty: To men; to women; to children; to animals; to 
prisoners ; to enemies. 

Its Wickedness: The character it develops; vices of camp; 
temptations of enemies’ country; disregard of property; disregard 
of life; drunkenness; gambling; profanity ; Sabbath breaking. 

Its Causes: Ambition and lust ; boundaries of countries ; conflict 
of the laws of different nations; maritime questions, high seas; 
commercial treaties, ram, opium, cotton, manufactures; barbarous 
countries, their occupancy by civilized people; colonization; com- 
merce; Christian missions; national honor, pride, resentment ; 
love of liberty; race prejudices and fends. 

The Remedies: Diplomacy; negotiation; compromise; arbitra- 
tion—What is it ? Whoshould arbitrate? How can the decision 
of a court of arbitration be enforced? Advantages of temporary 
courts of arbitration; of permanent courts; difference between 
local, business, and governmental arbitration; limits of arbi- 
tration. 


SELECTIONS FOR RECITATION. 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Little Things, Little Poems for Little Children, il 
Not 80 Easy, 29 
Dare to Say No, 82 
Conundrum (dialogue) 41 
Children of the Year (12 months), * . 64 
Old Rook and Young Rook, ” o 85 
A Bouquet of Flowers (five little girls), * 165 
All for Temperance (girls and boys), ‘“‘ = 189 
Luey Gray, Poetry for Children, B | 


Dame Duck’s First Lesson, 


Page-|T glean up the scattered ashes into history’s golden urn. 


— 
Page. 
But Keen, Castle’s School Entertainments, 
erry-tree Lesson, = 2. 22 
Report of the Little Ones, ae 59 
Saturday Night, 71 
ye en Reception Day, No. 5, 95 
t Never Pays, 69. 
Rome Wasn't Built in a Day, 48 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES AND UPWARDS, 
That Gray, Cold Christmas Day, 
Butterworth, Songs of Pilgrims, 13 
Plymouth and the Bay, Tarbox, “9 - 30 
The First Thanksgiving, “ as = 105 
Price of a Little Pilgrim, Preston, rs " 118 
Spirit of Forefather’s Day, Preston, = = 194 
December 21, 1620—1870, Tarbox, 207 
The Boys’ Redoubt, Preston, 190 
Verrazzaro. Butterworth’s s of History 79 
Death of Jefferson. 97 
A ‘ 
On the the Blue Michigan, 
Death of Nelson, Poetry for Children, 270 
Buh Turkey Buzzard and de Rain, Negro Myths, 4 
De Eagle and Eh Chillen, Se - 57 
Buh Rabbit an de Crawfish, ” 90 
Teamster Jim, Burdette, 
Voice Culture and Elocution, Ross, 803 
Barnyard Melodies, “ 249 
Sheriff Thorne, Trowbridge, ‘“‘ 266 
The Golden Gate, Morris. 269 


PATRIOTIC PIECES. 
Revolutionary Poetry. 


The Battle of Bunker Hill, Calvert, Reading Club, 
Little Black-eyed Rebel, Grand Army Sp . 


Elizabeth Zane, “ 
The Patriot Spy, 
Prose, 


Sacred Relics of the Past, Wendell Phillips, Reading Club, No. 18 
The Minute Men of 1775, Geo. William Curtis, = No. 3 
Old Paritan Divines, Paxton, sé No. 14 
The Hero Women, Geo. Lippard, Grand Army Speaker. 

A Piece of Bunting, " ve 

The Black Horse and His Bride, Geo. Lippard, 100 Selections, No. 12. 


(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
OUR COUNTRY. 


If the fathers of our republic could to-day see the proud and 
powerful union of states, the foundation of which they laid a little 
more than one hundred and ten years ago, what astonishment, what 
admiration, what justifiable pride would fill their hearts! Of the 
thirteen colonies clustered along the Atlantic coast, scarcely able to 
resist their oppressors, has come a vast structure, that reaches 
from ocean to ocean, from the dreary regions of the icy North to 
the fertile plains of the sunny South, immeasurably rich in natural 
products of all zones; in inexhaustible treasures of the deep; in 
products of a fabulously developed industry ; rich in credit, honor, 
reputation, and authority before the world; richer still in intelli- 
gence, energy, enterprise, and inventive power of its citizens; hur- 
rying onward in impetuous flight in all domains of human exertion, 
and snatching the palm of victory from the countries of the old 
world that boast of a civilization a thousand years old! 

The genius of liberty and independence; the creative power of 
unfettered self-activity, of unrestraincd development, inspired the 
originally small Union; and one hundred years,—a short span of 
time in the life of nations,—suffice to elevate it to one of the great 
powers of the world, looked upon by monarchical Europe with envy 
and badly concealed anxiety, And yet, the young giant has not 
reached his full growth; yet daily new blood rushes into his veins, 
swelling them to renewed ardor ; he peoples the wilderness,and before 
asecond century has come to its close, the stars and stripes are des- 
tined to wave over the greater part of this continent which fate 
seems to have allotted to him. 


Hamilton, O. Dr. L. R. KLEMM, 


FROM “ THE PRESENT CRISIS.” 


Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes,—they were souls that stood 
alone, 

While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious stone ; 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam incline 

To the side of perfect justice mastered by their faith divine, 

By one man’s plain truth to manhood and to manhood’s great 
design. 

For humanity sweeps onward ; where*to-day the martyr stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands ; 

Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling fagots burn, 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 


Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle slaves 

Of a legendary virtue carved upon our fathers’ graves ; 

Worshipers of the light ancestral make the present light a crime ;— 

Was the Mayflower launched by cowards, steered by men behind 
their time ? 


Turn those tracks toward past or future that make Plymouth Rock 


GOD WANTS THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


God wants the boys, the merry boys, 
The noisy boys, the funny boys, 

The thoughtless boys ; 

God wants the boys with all their joys,— 
That he as gold may make them pure, 
And teach them trials to endure ; 

His heroes brave he’ll have them be 
Fighting for truth and purity. 


God wants the happy hearted girls, 

The loving girls, the best of girls, 

The worst of girls; 

God wants to make the girls His pearls— 
And so reflect His holy face, 

And bring to mind His wondrous grace ; 
That beautiful the world may be 

And filled with love and purity ; 

God wants the girls. 


TEMPERANCE. 


Some people laugh and wonder 
What little boys can do 
To help this temperance thunder 
Roll all the big world through ; 
I'd have them look behind them 
When they were small, and then 
I'd just like to remind them 
That little boys make men! 


The bud becomes a flower, 

The acorn grows a tree, 
° The minutes make an hour,— 

’Tis just the same with me. 

I’m small, but I’m growing 
As quickly as I can; 

And a temp’rance boy like me is bound 
To make a temp’rance man. 


REMINDING THE HEN. 


Tt’s well I ran into the garden,” 
Said Eddie, his face all aglow ; 

‘* For what do you think, mamma, happened ? 
You never will guess it, I know. 


‘** The little brown hen was there clucking ; 
‘ Cut-cut,’ she’d say, quick as a wink, 
Then ‘ cut-cut’ again, only slower, 
And then she would stop short and think. 


‘** And then she would say it all over, 
She did look so mad and so vext; 
For mamma, do you know, she’d forgotten 
The word that she ought to cluck next. 


I said ‘ ca-daw-cut, ca-daw-cut,’ 
As loud and as long as I could, 
And she looked ’round at me very thankfal ; 
I tell you it made her feel 


‘* Then she flapped, and said, ‘ cut-cut-ca-daw-cut ;’ 
She remembered just how it went then, 
= I ran into garden,— 
She might never have clucked right again! ’’ 
Chandler. 


[Old South Leaflets.) 
NEW ENGLAND SETTLERS. 


The foundation of New England was a novel spectacle, and all 
the circumstances attending it were singular and original. Nearly 
all colonies have been first inhabited either by men without educa, 
tion and without resources, driven by their poverty and their mis. 
conduct‘from the land which gave them birth, or by speculators 
and adventurers greedy of gain. 

The settlers who established themselves on the shores of New 
England all belonged to the more independent classes of their 
native country. Their union on the soil of America at once pre- 
sented the singular phenomenon of a society containing neither 
lords nor common people, and we may almost say, neither rich nor 
poor. These men possessed, in proportion to their number, a 
greater mass of intelligence than is to be found in any European 
nation of our own time. All, perhaps without a single exception, 
had received a good education, and many of them were known in 
Europe for their talents and their acquirements. The other colo- 
nies had been founded by adventurers without families; the emi- 
grants of New England brought with them the best elements of 
order and morality ; they landed on the desert coast accompanied 
by their wives and children. But what especially distinguished 
them from all others was the aim of their undertaking. They had 
not been obliged by necessity to leave their country; the social po- 
sition they abandoned was one to be regretted, and their means of 
subsistence were certain. Nor did they cross the Atlantic to im- 
prove their situation or to increase their wealth ; it was a purely in- 
tellectual craving which called them from the comforts of their 
former homes; and in facing the inevitable sufferings of exile, their 
object was the triumph of an idea. 

What sought they thus afar ? 
Bright jewels of the mine, 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine. 
Ay, call it holy ground, 


The soil where first they trod, 
They left unstained what there they found, 


sublime ? — Lowell. 


Freedom to worship God. 


FOUR IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS! 


STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pu.D., Boston. 


A text-book for the use of classes in Civil 
Government. Introductory price, $1.50. 


By GEN 


have. 


EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS. 


. THOMAS J. MORGAN , 
Principal Rhode Island State Normal S 


A book that every teacher and educator should 
ice, postpaid, $1.50. 


Principles and Practice of Morality; 


, Ethical Principles Discussed and App 
By E. G. RUBINSON, 
President of Brown University. 
A standard work CO etedent and readers in Moral 
Philosophy. Introductory price, $1.50 


INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL. D., 
Professor of History in Brown University. 

A book that every teacher, student, and general 

reader of History should have. Introd. price, $2. 


Price, 
for, our mew Catalogue and Price | SILVER, BURDETT, C0, Pubs, SILVER, HOGERS, & 50 Bromfield Boston, | 132 124 Wabash Ave, 
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1 y |Sehool hall, May 18. The program will be as 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. H. B. Knox, Principal rane 


~ 


. sic H 4 
nigh School; Mira: 8. B. Lowery, Green District 5 
MAINE, Westfield, with class. 5 M. Bal- 
i i i i _ y to Criticise Children; Mr. Thoma: 
— In a recent professional ‘Supt. of Schools, Springfield. Sherwood. 
change, Mr. Fred M. Fling was spoken 1.30 Physical Culture: Mr. Samuel . Sherwood. 
i i on St. Sc a ; 
cipal of the high school at Biddeford. F Nichole: Prin Hamilton St. School 
tions. Necrology, Educ 
ASSACHUSETTS. shone 
i hlet of Junior in Arithmetic: (a) ang 
— The neat and tasty little pamphlet o . Secure Accuracy and Rapidity in Addition, oe = oo 
Rhymes,”’ issued by the class of ’89, Hudson High Multiplication, and Division; Mr. Elias Mow to ‘Teach 
School, is a very ony Maltip of Yractions: Miss 
to the vouthful poets, but also to the young printer | Sewtelle, School, Springfeld:, (°) vip 
of the class, whose work betrays not the slightest Teach Interest, (@) How to, Te nine fond 2 
indication of inexperience. The rhetoric class,|*.4,"") ii. Miss Luella E. Fay, Supervisor 
which is under the instruction of Miss C. B. Glea- Drawing in Springfield Schools. Kirt! a of 
son, was the moving spirit in the literary part of} The present officers are ; BLE ye 
this enterprise. We congratulate the class on the | Holyoke, president Mies Lg me wet oa 
versatility of its genius. , field Normal, secretary; } 
= The new Murdock School at Winchendon,— | [ndian Orchard Grammar School, treasurer. 
Frank M. Calester, principal,—established by the} The spring meeting of the Worcester County 
‘phrai f th Fitchbur 
will of the late Ephraim Murdock, has one of the Teachers’ Association, will be held at Fite g, 
in the state, 3 as follows: 
finest school buildings in the stat a * the May 19. The program is fellows : 
appointments and equipments essential to the new 
oA improved methods in education. Although Ay he Teacher at Home; Miss Susan W. Forbes, 
i i i rester. 
founded for the benefit of = 20 “Reading; Miss A. Calista Hale, Wins- 
pr vorcester. 
H , Dix St. School, Worcester. 
-_ department is in the charge of Miss M. A. Hove. big GBs of the Process of Learning to Read: E. 
the High School, Alfred S. Roe, Prin. 
— The meeting of the Hampden Co. Teachers’ | High School. 
Association will be held in the Springfield High| 2 30.—Franklin’s Diplomacy; Wm. A. Mowry, Ph.D. 
V ies for the Fall of 1888 
acancies {or 
We have been called upon to recom- 
that good teachers are to be 
e teaching their life-work. 


‘ever before have there been so many calls for first-class teachers. 
pend teachers for schools in the East, West, and South. The indications =, 
in great demand, and that better salaries are to be paid those who wish to ma 

Among the vacancies on our books are the following : 
Superintendencies of Schools. 
1 $2000 position in the East. 
1 $2000 position in the West and 
2 $2000 positions in the Middle States. ' 
11 Superiutendencies, salary from —_ to $2000 
2 


Grammar Grades. 
10 places paying $700 and over. 
16 places paying $500 to $700. 
40 places paying $500. 
Intermediate and Primary Grades. 
16 places, salaries above $700. 


36 0 to 1500 
= ‘ ‘ 34 places, salaries from $500 to $700. 

“ “ 72 places, salaries $500 and under. 

75 ips 600 to 800 College Positions. 

40 Prineipalships, “ 400 to 600 12 College Set men, 

: *rincipé i ladies. 
13 Ward “ - ” 600 to 1200 5 Prineipalships or lav d 191500 
zh Sehe inei ip, salar 3000 = 2 Greek Professorships, 1 $1800, an 5 

3 1500 to 2000 16 Latin ‘salaries $600 to $4000 

ay * 1200 to 1500 12 Modern Lang. *‘ 500 to 1400 

* * to 1200 8 Mathematical * 600 to 2000 

800 to 1000 6 Literature 600 to 1000 

600 to 800 14 Chemistry and Physies Prof. 600 to 2000 

* " 500 to 600 4 Biology Professorships, 800 to 2000 

below 500 1 Political Economy Prof. 2500 

Assistants, 1100 down 1 Agricultural Professorship ‘ 2000 

W sit! eher schools; 

We have also a large number of Academy positions; several positions for teachers of art in private se ; 
teacters of drawing in publie schools ; teachers of vocal music in public schools; teachers of Kindergarten 
methods ; several partners wanted who can furnish from $1000 to $2300; quite a number of Institutions for 


sale in New York. Indiana, Michigan. Illinois Lowa, and the Southern States. In faet, we have some position 
for almost any teacher Who may write us. Among the thousands of vacancies now on our books and the 
great number coming in every day, we can certainly fit you, and shall be pleas+d to write you of our terms 
and work, Send postal for circulars, or better, write us fully in regard to your qualifications and just 
what you wish. Address ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State St., Chicago, El. 


B New Yorx«k City ; 234 Broadway. 
Sp PAUL, MINN German American Bank Building. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


Oar list now includes many of the most widely used books in the departments of 
Elementary English, Higher English, O!d English, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Natu- 
ral Science, Music, History, Philosophy, Modern Languages, Sanskrit, and Avestan, 
Political Science, Geography, etc. Teachers are invited to write us freely when in 
want of text-books on any of these branches. The particular attention of common- 
school teachers is invited to 

STICKNEW'S READERS. Best in idea and plan, best in method and material, best in 
interest and results, The only series that supplies enough reading matter. 

CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. Nearly thirty volumes are now ready. They embrace 
the choicest classic literature, suitable for common and high school grades, are well annotated, and 
superior in type, paper, and binding. 

HAZEN’S SPELLING BOOK, Complete and in parts. Spelling is here taught on a 
rational plan, by the aid of intelligence as well as memory. 

_ ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. The Whitney & Knox Series. ‘‘ The 
brightest and most practical books on the subjeet.”” Practical, teachable, interesting, accurate, natural. 

WENT WORTIDS ARITHMETICS, The motto of this series is Mastery ; the prinei- 
pie of the method is learn to do by doing ; the result is found to be practical arithmeticians. 

NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE, More widely used, more highly commended, and more 
generally liked than any other course. In the new series the authors have combined mature experience 
with the results of fresh investigation and trial. ‘There is more new material than in any other series, 

TEACHERS’ HELPS, Prince’s Courses of Studies and Methods of Teaching (75 cents), a 
practical manual of every-day work ; the teachers’ edition of How to Speak and Write Correctly, by 
Whitney & Knox (60 cents), the best guide in elementary language work; the teachers’ edition of 


First Steps in Number, by Wentworth and Reed (90 cents), indi ble to all i 
Arithmetic ; Fisk’s Teachers’ Class Record Beaks ete. 


Send for full descriptive catalogue and circulars, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


THE SAUVEUR Summer College 

of Languages. 
emove rom Ambherst, Mass. 2 
Thirteenth Session---July 9th to August 17th. 
BRANCHES TAUGHT: French. G rman, Italian, ; 
Spanish Modern Greek, the Romanee Languages: | Conan, 
ange Saxon and Early English, English Literature! N. B. — Circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Educationa) 


and Rhetoric, Latiu, and Ancient Greek | Works will be sent free to i 
For circulars address DR. L. SAUVEUR, Grand View House, WEENERSVILLE, PA, 


Amherst Summer School, | School of 


Twelfth Session---July 2 to August 3. F Xpression 
| accordingto the most advanced 


Twenty-nine Teachers and Lecturers Fort : 
rs, y-two scientific, and pedagogie principles. EF y 
ton given in nine Languages, also Summer Term in opening 
7 carey Bug ish, ¢ uc French. Chemistry, Art, Math-| 10 hours a day. Beginning and advanced work : eat- 
matics, ronetics, and Physical Training. | logue and summer circular free. 8.S Curry, Ph bd 
Lectures daily in Freneh and German; Excursions | Fteeman PL, 15% Beacon 8t., Boston — 
on Saturdays, Circular and Program free, Address | 


Pror. W. L, MONTAGUE, Amherst, Masa, 


‘THE most thorough and ad 

vanced School of Oratory 
in the world. Training for all 
needs of Voice. Body, and 
Mind in all kinds of delivery 


teachers from sixteen High and Normal 


Last summer, Professors from eight Colleges and 


Just Published, 


Do you wish to 
spontaneous study ; 
liamentary law : obtain s 


Then you should procure a copy 0 
of the Agassiz Association. 


land, and even as far away as Japan. 
suits, now number nearly one thousand, 


under the leadership of competent teachers. 


THE CRITIC says: This good work is not 
only instructing young people in practical things, 
but is teaching them to find their amusement in 
wise and simple ways. The good it is doing is in- 
calculable, and we heartily wish it godspeed. 

THE BOSTON ADVERTISER says: It has 
a stock of practical information for all lovers 
of Nature, and deserves to be put into the hands 
of all young people. Such an astociation as the 
Agassiz Association should organize local branches 
with schools, public and private, wherever their 
influence can reach, 


calf, $2.00 per copy. 


lections ; found useful libraries ; 


THREE KINGDOMS. 


By HARLAN H. BALLARD, 
President of the Agassiz Association. 

form habits of observation ; acquire valuable knowledge ; secure 

take health-giving rambles ; learn and practice the elements of par- 

ubjects for compositions and become proficient in letter-writing ; 


and form pleasant acquaintances ? 


The Association has now grown to such huge proportions that its arms are stretched 
out in every direction throughout the United States, reaching over Canada into Eng- 
Its Chapters, linked together for scientific pur- 
and represent an individual membership of 


nearly fifteen thousand persons, young and old, engaged in the systematic study of 
elementary botany, entomology, geology, anatomy, physiology, ete., ete, conducted 


SOME CHAPTER HEADINGS. 

_ IV. How to Start a Museum.—Cuapr. V. The Collection and Preservation of 
VI. How to Collect and Preserve Sea-weed.—Cuapr. VII. Plans for 
Botanical Work.—Cuavr. VIIL. How to Collect, Study, and Preserve Insects.—Cuap. 
IX. How to Collect and Preserve Birds and Eggs.—Cuapr. X. How to Collect and 
Preserve Minerals.—Cuap. XI. Archeology, and Ethnology; &e., &e., &e. 


THE CHICAGO DIAL says: The author of 
the work deserves the rank and esteem of a public 
benefactor. Happy are those who are enrolled as 
members of the Agassiz Association ! 

Prof. A. B. HYATT, in Science, says: If Mr. 
Ballard were to do nothing for the remainder 
of his life but to carry on and perfect the system 
he has originated, and so extend the influence of 
his society, he could do nothing more desirable for 
the interests of science in this country, or more 
likely to secure happiness and personal satisfaction 
for himself. 


The Price of “Ture Ktnapoms,” post free, cloth, is 75 cents per copy ; in half 


THE WRITERS PUBLISHING CO, 
21 University Place, NEW YORK. 


(yr FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS EVERYWHERE. 


LEWIS MILLER, President. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 1888. 


JOHN Hi. VINCENT, Chancellor. 


JULY. 


The Great Summer University. 


AUGUST. 


90 PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS FROM THE BEST COLLEGES. 


THOROUGH WORK, 
THE BEST METHODS, 
Contact with Prominent Men. 


JULY 5--26. 


School of English Bible 


Under able instructors the Bible will be studied 
like any other classic, from an historical and sei- 
entific standpoint. 


July 5--Aug. 16, 


College of Liberal Arts 
Dr. W. R. HARPER, of Yale, Principal. 


It is the aim of this department to provide 
courses in a wide range of linguistic, philological, 
and scientific subjects, and to offer to the summer 
student all the privileges of personal contact with 
instructors and thorough class drill guaranteed by 
a college or university. 


July 7--28. 
Teachers’ Retreat. 
Dr. J. W. DICKINSON, of Boston, Principal. 


A three-weeks’ meeting of secular school teach- 
ers, every July, for lectures, illustrative exercises, 
biographical studies, scientific experiments, etc., 
combining, with the recreative delights of the 
summer vacation the stimulating and quickening 
influence of the summer school. 

A feature of both the College and Retreat will 
be an AN IDEAL TOUR IN SPAIN. 


July 5--Aug. 26, 
Special Classes 


In Instrumental and Voeal Music, Drawing, 

Wood - Carving, Shorthand, Painting, Type-writ- 

Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Memory, Volapiik, 


Handsome Fiotel 
can be; 


NO TEACHER CAN AFFORD 
TO Miss CHAUTAUQUA. 


MATCHES, ILLUMI NATIONS, FIR 


In addition to the MOST COMPLETE SUMMER SCHOOLS in the World, 
Chautauqua Offers an Unequaled General Program 


— 
LECTURES, CONCERTS, NMENTS, SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION 
WORKS, ATHLETIC CONTESTS 
AND RATIONAL RECREATION OF EVERY KIND. 
500 Cottage B 
ailroad Rates on Low. 


as Good Board 


WRITE FOR 20-PACE 
ILLUST’D ASSEMBLY HERALD. 


For all information as to Raiir 
! oad Rat I 
Circulars of the varisus Departments, the general — 


amme, address 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec., Syracuse, N. ¥-_ 


A COMPETENT PRINCIPAL 
WANTED foran Academ 
ful experience as a teacher and best of 


‘many clergymen, were in attendance, 


tions as to character and . ; recommenda- | Salary $2,000 
jualifications r 
schools, and respondence may be addressed to - 


WANTED, 
A professor for Chair of Chemistry, in a University, 
Address 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Retween Broadway E. Miriam CoyRIER®. 
and 4th Ave., } 81 East 17th Street, 
Mt NEW YORK CITY 
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May 10, 1888. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THe Amherst Summer School of Languages, 
under the direction of Prof. W. L. Montague of 
Amherst College, has arranged for 37 different | ¥Tite to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, without 


: deluy; they will send you free informati bout 
classes together with lectures and circles for con- work that you can do and live at arte a “ profit 


versation in French and German that are to be/ of from $5 to $25 and upwards daily. 
open to every pupil in the department of lan-| have earned over $50 in aday. Both sexes. Al! 
guages. There are many teachers in each lan-|ages. You are started in business free. Capital 


A GREAT OFFER. 


guage, thus adapting the instruction and aids to| not needed. Every worker who takes hold at once 
all grades of students. All the advantages en-| is absolutely sure of a snug little fortune. Now is 


ann by the college students in the museum, li-| the time. 
rary, etc., are freely offered to members of the 
Summer School. 


There is no oceasion to say anything in adyo- 
cacy of the delightful location, affording abundant ' 
opportunities for recreation, or of the society, cul- 
tivated and refined, affording the highest social 


enjoyment. The prestige of the college and the 


THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 


No matter in what part you live, yon had better — 


The story of the Agassiz Association, as told in 
Three Kingdoms, just published by the Writers’ 


A number| Publishing Company, reads very much like a fairy 


tale. A few years ago Mr. H. H. Ballard estab- 
lished in his school a society of young people for 
the study of natural history. It proved so inter- 
esting and successful that others were asked to 
join in the movement. Responses to the invita- 
tion came from all quarters. Kindred societies 
were rapidly formed in various states, in Canada, 
in England, and even in Japan, until a thousand 
chapters were linked together into the great 


enthusiasm of former pupils have brought the wi an 
SUMMER COURSES bership of 15,000 persons, all engaged in explor- 
F 


best > the by of the languages, es- o 
Guages lectures are given daily, and conversation| NG Berlitz School of Languages. 


circles are also held. 
AT ASBURY PARK, N. J., 


—"' Under Prof. JoLy, Prin. of Berlitz School, NewYork, 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 

Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- At OLD ORCHARD BEACH, Me., 
ary; is more poqnentty seen on the primary teacher’s | Under Prof. RoGEz, Prin. of Berlitz School, Boston, 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of | Assisted by a large corps of none but the best of native 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful] teachers “Numerous lessons, and all day’s practice, 
edition of this popular work has just been published, | in French and German Conversation. Expense low. 


which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address SPECIAL NORMAL COUR ecilins @ 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, SE for Teachers free. 
Send for circulars to the Berlitz School, 154 Tre- 


ad Avenue, mont Street, Boston, or 23 W. 23d St., New York. 

H HAS been acknowledged 

WANTED, The Berlitz Method 7 ae and Europe- 

A lady or gentleman, teacher preferred, to engage in | *” authority as the best of all natural methods. 
light work during spare time, and which ean e pur- For sample pages of French and German books, 


sued with advantage in the common vacation. discount, ete., write to BERLITZ & CO,, 
Address, B., Box 51, Boston, Mass. 25th Street, Madison Square, New York. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


I. The Cognitive Powers. Il. The Motive Powers. 


By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President of Princeton College. 


Two Volumes, 12mo. Each, $1.50, 


The author has treated the difficult and, at times, obscure topics which belong to the department 
of psychology with characteristic clearness, conciseness, and strong individuality. In the first volume 
he treats of sense perception, illustrating his theme with appropriate cuts, and discussing it with full- 
ness from the physiological side. 

The second volume treats of the motive powers, as they are called, the Orective, the Appetent, 
the Impulsive Powers ; including the Conscience, Emotions, and Will. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM DE W. Hypn, of Bowdoin College. — The book is written in a elear and simple 
style; it breathes a sweet and winning spirit,; and it is inspired by a noble purpose. In these respects it 
is a model of what a text-book should be. 

8S. L. CALDWELL, late President of Vassar College.—I have read the book with much interest. It is 
what was to have been expected from the ability and long experience of the author. The style is clear and 
simple; the matter is well distributed; it well covers the ground usually taught in such text-books, and I 
am sure any teacher would find it a helpful guide in his classes. 


(er Applications for examination copies and correspondence in regard to terms for introduction are 
requested from teachers desiring to select a text-book in mental science. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, : : : : : PUBLISHERS, 
743 anp 745 Broapway, New York. 


AT 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
July 24 to Aug. 16, 1838. 


Tur Generat Course includes Language, Grammar, Rhetoric, English Lit- 
erature, Drawing, History, Geography, Psychology, Economics, Elocution, Arith- 
metic, Primary Work, Physical Training, Writing, and other subjects. 


$8.00. 


Sprora, Courses in Elocution, Drawing, Making School Apparatus, and 
Physical Training, Clay Modeling, Wood Carving, and Metal Work. 


TALLY-HO RIDES to places of interest. 
EXCURSIONS to Lake George, Fort Edwards, Saratoga, Ausable Chasm, and other places 


of interest. 
Good Board from $3.50 to $4.00 a Week. 


Large Circular ready May 1st. Send for one. 


W. J. BALLARD, SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 


ing Nature’s wonderful treasure house, under the 
leadership of President Ballard, the founder of 
the society. 

‘*As the A. A. has become better known,” 
says President Ballard in Three Kingdoms, the 
handbook of the Association, ‘* it has found a wide 
field of usefulness in connection with schools, both 
public and private Many teachers who have not 
been able to find a place for natural science iu the 
ordinary curriculum, and who have yet felt that 
their pupils should not grow up strangers to the 
flowers, trees, birds, and butterflies, have been 
glad to devote an hour once a fortnight to the guid- 
ance of a meeting devoted to these studies... . . 
Our purpose is rather to learn about the stones by 
the roadside and in the quarry ; to become familiar 
with the plants we pass on our way to school, and 
with the insects that feed upon and fertilize them ; 
to get on speaking terms with, and out of all cruel 
relations to each warbler of the orchard and the 
wildwood ; to discover what fishes swim in our 
brooks, what shells sing on our beaches and hide 
in our groves; what invisible animalcules live in 
= ponds and ditches, what stars shine in our 

he pure, sweet influence of the work of the 
Agassiz jation upon young minds should 
prompt every teacher to interest the children in 
forming a chapter without delay, and see how 
eagerly they will begin to search for pretty peb- 
bles by the brook, and keep them bright in 
glasses of water; how they will gather brilliant 
autumn leaves, and press them in the days when 
their colors appear in the sky; how they will 
study the beautiful crystals of snow lightly falling 
on their sleeves as they plod to school; learn to 
love the music of the rain, the singing of the wind, 
and the moaning of the sea. 
There is no expense attending the formation of 
a chapter of the Agassiz Association, except the 
purchase of the handbook, Three Kingdoms, 
which contains all necessary directions and plans 
for organizing. This book may be had by send- 
ing 75 cents to the Writers’ Publishing Company, 
Place, New York. 


$10 ic: FREE | 
VALUE ~ 
Our new stamping outfit is free to every am 
reader of this publication; it contains, * 
100 perforated stamping patterns and 
includes a great variety of all sizes that 
are wanted. This outfit isa real work 
of art; no stamping outfit has ever o(/}) 
been offered heretofore, on which Sep 
anything like so much artistic abili- AY 
ty was brought to bear. With each 
outfit is A BOX of BEST STAMPING Pow- 
ber, Pap, AND BOOK of LNsTRUC- 
TIONS, giving full directions for stamp- 
ing, tells how to make the powder and 
stamping paint, contains instructions 
for Lustre, Kensington and 
Mand painting, tells colors to use 


in painting—red, white, blue, yellow, pink and other flowers; alsc 
contains hints and instructions on other matters, too numerous te 
mention. Bought singly, or a few patterns at a time, at usual prices, 


theegual of the above would cost S1@. Although it is free. 
yet this is the Regal Queen of Stamping Outfits and 
on every band is acknowledged to be superior, yes, very much su- 
perior, and very much more desirable than those which have been 
selling for S1 each and upwards. By having ZOO, of these 
outfits made for us, during the dull season, we get them at first cost: 
the manufacturer was giad to take the order, at cost, that his help 
might be kept at work. All may depend that it is the very best, most 
artistic and in every way desirable outfit ever put before the public. 
Farm and Housekeeper (monthly, 16 large pages, 64 long columns, 
regular price 75 cents a year) 's generally acknowledged to be the 
best general agricultural, housekeeping and family journal tn 
America; it is entertaining and of greatest interest, as well as use- 
ful; its contributors embrace the widest range of brilliant ta! ont. 
Furthermore, we have lately become managing owners of that 
grand monthly, Senshine, for youth; also, for those 
of all ages whose hearts are not withered; 16 
iarge pages. 64 long columns, regular price 75 cents a year. Sun- 
shine is known favorably as the best _—_ monthly in America. 
The best writers for youth, in the world, are its regular contributors , 
it is now quoted all over the world as standing at the head. Both 
are splendidly illustrated by the best artists. We will take 
1,000 trial year subscribers at a price which gives us but a 
moderate portion of the cost. 
Furthermore, every trial year subscriber, for cither 
FREE ! of the papers wii! receive free by mail our new 
100 pattern Stamping Outfit. Trial year sub- 
scriptions will be received for either of the papers 
as follows: 1 subscription and & outfit, BBS cents; BS subscrip- 
tions and @ outfits, if sent at one time, cents; 4 subscriptions 
and 4 outfits, if sent at one time, #2. For $1 send a dollar bill, 
but for less, send A-cemt postage stamps. Better at once get 
three friends to join you, at 25 cents each; you cando it in a few 
minutes and they will thank you; papers will be mailed regularly 
to their separate addresses. hile trial year subscribers are 
served for much less than cost, it proves the rule thata 
very large proportion of all who read either paper for a year, want 
it thereafter, and are willing to pay the regular price of 75 centsa 
year; through this, as time rolls on, we reap a profit that satisfies us. 
The trial year subscriptions are almost free, and 
FREE ! this the Regal Queen of Stamping 
Outfits—the best ever known—is entire! 
It is the greatest and best offer ever made to the 
=. Large sizes of patterns—every size that can be desired 
included; all other outfits surpassed, by this, the best, the most 
artistic, the Regal Queen. Below we give a list of a few of 
the patterns; space is too valuable to admit of naming all: ] Pop- 
jes for Scarf.7 1-2inch; 2 Tidy design, 7 1-2 inch; 3 Splendid 
‘insel design, 8 inch ; 4 Golden Rod, 4 inch; 5 Pond Lilies; 6 Pan- 
sies; 7 Moss Kose Buds; 8 Tube Roses; 9 Wheat; 10 Oak Leaves; 11 
Maiden Hair Ferns; 12 Boy; 15 Girl's Head; 14 Bird; 15 Strawber- 
ries; 16 Owl; 17 Dog; 18 Butterfly; 19 Apple Blossoms; 20 Calla 
Lily; 21 Anchor; 22 Morning Glories ; 23 Japanese Lilies ; 24 Rabbit; 
% Banch Forget-me-nots; 26 Fuchsias; 27 Bell Drops; 28 Fan; 9 
Clown's Head ; 30 Cat's Head. @@ other splendid patterns are in- 
cluded in this Regal Queen of stamping outfits—in all 100 
patterns. Safe delivery guaranteed. Possessing this outfit any lady 
can, without expense, make home beautiful in many ways, can em- 
broider childrens’ and ladies’ clothing in the most charming man- 
ner, and readily make money by doing stamping, Lustre, 
Kensington and Hand painting for others. A good stamping outfit is 
indispensable to every woman who eares to make home beautiful. 
This outfit contains patterns for each and every branch of needle 
work, flower painting, etc.,andthe Book of Instructions 
makes all clear and really easy. This outfit will do more for Home 
and LADIEes than many times the amount of a trial year subscrip- 
tion spent otherwise; no home should be with out it, The beauti- 
ful designs of this REGAL QUEEN of outfits ARE ALL THE RAGB 
wherever seen; when ever one or two reach a locality their fame 
spreads, and many TRIAL YEAR subscriptions usually follow. Man 
who have paid from $1 to ®@ for outfits and were satisfied un 
they saw our designs, have secured our outfit and laid aside for-~ 
ever the others. ‘Those who subscribe will find the papers well 
worth several times the triffingcost of a trial year subscription, 
and the majority will make up to us the loss, that this year we incur, 
through such a low price, by continuing subscribers, year after 
year, at the regular price, which all will be willing to admit is low 
enough. The money will gladly be refunded to any one who is 
fully satisfied. Address, 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., Box 287 PORTLAND, Mainz. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Elocution, 


2 . 
Music. 


D, P. DAME, N. H. 


For CIRCULAR ADDRESS 


L874, 


LEWIS MILLER, President. 


Aug. 16, 


July 7 
to 
July 28. 


ments, and Prize Matches. 


Board the best. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


1888. 


JOHIN H. VINCENT, Chancellor. 


suy 5 {College of Liberal Arts. W. R. HARPER, Ph. D., Yale, Principal. 


50 PROFESSORS FROM YALE, AMHERST, JOHNS HOPKINS, UNIV. OF VIRGINIA, &e. 
60 Courses in Language, Literature, Science, and Art. 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat. Dr. J. W. DICKINSON, Boston, Prin 


PEDAGOGICAL PRINCIPLES AND METHODS, Practical Applications to all Branches. 
The Most Attractive Resort in the Country for Secular Teachers, 
EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, Popular Lectures, Concerts, Entertain- 


ta One has no idea of what Chautauqua offers until he has read full details of the work. 
Rates cheap. Tuition low. 


For all particulars write W. A. DUNCAN, Syracuse, N. W. 


Twenty lectures will be given. Tuition fee, $10 00. 
exceed $20.00. Send for circulars to L. C. HO 


Ann Arbor Summer School of Pedagogy. 


THE SECOND SESSION, 
Under the direction of Pres. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Nashville, 
WILL BE HELD AT 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., from AUC. 6 TO AUC. I7, 1888. 


The whole expense for tnitinon and board will not 
LL, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 


N.J.. or. L. BHALSEY, Supt. of Schools, Battle Creek, Mich. 


From July 2d to Aug. 11th. 


Each teacher a specialist. 


JAMAICA, N. Y. GLENS FALLS, N. ¥, 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF BLOCUTION AND ORATORY 


JAMES E. MURDOCH, President. 


Summer Session of Six Weeks A t Grimsby Park 25 Miles from Niagara Falls 
CANADA. 


Instruction in VOICE CULTURE, GESTURE, ARTICULATION, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ANALYSIS, READING, RECITATION, EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECH, and SHAKSPEARE, 
For further information address 


CECIL HARPER, Secretary, 1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


Cool, Healthful, Attractive. 


PS 
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Li iN 
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OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIL—No. 19. 


Some Recent Publications. 


tained here for 20 years. 
by the death of th 
sacrifice, on easy te 


IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS. 


._| A lady of culture, owning a large building (with 
rooms), fully furnished, and conveniently 


FOR SALE, 
In a delightful New England Village, a ve 


able school property, with fine building and amie for a Young Ladies’ Boarding School, in a delightful 


lass boys’ 
rounds, admirably adapted to a firsts en sus-| town in Florida, desires to form a partnership with a 
oarding school. A prosperous school be essary competent gentleman or lady, with some capital, to 
e proprietor. Will be sold at a open and condast & first class school. For full par. 
; ly at once to culars ees 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Price 
Title. Author. Publisher. 

American langues. - - - Malee Anderson & Co, ca 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 
Discovery of America by Northmen. - - Horsford 
Before the Curfew. - - - - Holmes 
in the Air. - 3 twin Henry Holt & y 
Expectation Corner. - - - wi: Elliott John Ireland, coNY 
The Children for Christ. - - Murray AD F Randolph 4 


- ° Cong. 8 8 & Pub Soc, 

Cassell&Co,NY 
Longman, Green & Co, NY 


Current Discussion in Theol - 
Manners: a Handbook of Social Customs. - 
England and Napoleon tn 1803. - - 


Lectures - - peste 
- - - ard, 


Faint, Yet Pursuing. 


Photography Apoiiee to Surveying. Reed John Wiley & Sons, NY 


MASE 
A 


NUAL of Geography. 


ished. Thoroughly classified. Mathematical, Physical, Political, and 


Nothing like it publ cloth sides, leather back. Sent, postage paid, for $1.50. 


6x8 
scriptive. 450 pages, 6x8}@, pene L. J. KEMP, Publisher, Ada, Ohio. 


The almon Fishing. - - Harper & Bros, NY 

Btanley to the Rescue. Wauters J B Lippincott Co, Phils 

A Slave of Circumstances. - - - Pierson Belford lark & 

The Boston Tea Party. - - - - Watson Lee & Shepard, Boston 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. TEACHERS. 


ATTENTION is invited to the new announcement Members of the National Educational Ass — 
of ‘A Training School for Teachers,” to be held| tion should bear in mind in connection with the 


000 SOLD! CHEAP Edition ONLY $1.75, JUST OUT, 


FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75, 
» : HA AT SARATOGA” wanrco. 


i pernat l things, Why can't they believe sunthin’ sensible.” 
Will Carleton. “ Full of genuine wit.”— 
humor.”—S. Cor. Keenest sarcasm"—C : “Exceedingly 
“Excruciatingly Weekly satire 
ting fun."—Rev, J.P. Newman,D.D. Agen n ast. 

BBARD BROS” PHILADA. or BOSTON. 


4 S i i the UNION PACIFIC 
Falls, N. Y., from July 24 to Aug. 16. | San Francisco meeting, that ’ 
will be the of W. J.| “‘ The Overland Route,” from Council Bluffs, 
Ballard, of Jamaica, N. Y., and Sherman Will-/ Omaha, Kansas City, Leavenworth, or St. Joseph, 
iams, of Glens Falls, N. Y. The general course|/to SAN FRANCISCO, runs through cars without 


taught in the best public schools. There will be rado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California, 


LIFE AND SERVICES 


ial courses in elocution, drawing, physical , : 2 
ae, < clay-modeling, wood-carving, and metal offering the greatest attractions to the tourist. 
work, etc. For terms of board, ete., with full| Teachers desirous of returning via Portland, can 


circular, address W. J. Ballard, Jamaica, N. Y., go there from San Francisco, either via boat 
or Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, N. Y. (0. R. & N. Co.) or overland, via “ Mount Shasta 


WE welcome to the advertising columns of the| Route,’’ going from Portland east via the O. R. 
JOURNAL the new advertisement of W. A. Choate 
& Co., 508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. This reli- 
able firm supplies schools with furniture, black- 
boards, ink wells, window shades, erasers, point- 
ers, charts, and maps, and almost anything out-|to the Missouri River, passing near Shoshone Falls 
side of books, needed ina well-equipped school. | of the great Snake River (forty-five feet higher 


See their card in the JoURNAL of this week. 
Send for circular, and address W. A. Choate & than Niagara F alls) ; Soda Springs, the Sanita- | 
Co., 508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. rium of the West; Salt Lake City, the headquar- 


a . ters of the Mormon Church ; and Garfield Beach, 
HENRY S. ALLEN, Astor Place, New York on the Dead Sea of America, near Salt Lake 


choice of a rail or boat ride on the Columbia! ,., account of his sickness and dea’ 


iver bet Portland and The Dalles. Thence! logistic letters written to the public p 
. the Boston Masters’ the Schoolmasters’ Clab, and the School Committee 


through Oregon, Washington Territory, and Idaho ‘ef Boston, and resolutions adopted by various associations to which he was favorably known. 


LIBRARY EDITION. WITH PORTRAIT, PRICE, $1.00. 
Dr. Philbrick was the foremost educator of his day. The death of no other educational man in 


this country ever occasioned so profound a sense of personal loss. 


The volume contains valuable papers by WM. T. Harris, LL. D., LARKIN Dunton, LL. D., 


& N. Co. and “Oregon Short Line,’ with the and GILMAN H. TUCKER, also one of the ablest essays ever written by Dr. Philbrick, together with 


th, the addresses at the faneral and at the burial ceremonies, some 
ress on the occasion of his death ; the tributes paid to 


The rs aud addresses contained in the volume constitute a worthy memorial to a noble 
ds should be read by every teacher and friend of education in this country. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


8 SomMERSET STREET, Boston, Mass. 


man, an 


City, publishes the famous book, Mary, the Queen City, where the finest bathing in the world ean be 
of the House of David, by Rev. Dr. Walsh of enjoyed. Remember, this is the only real sand 
Brooklyn, N. Y. This book has been endorsed by | beach on Salt Lake. You can also pass through 
the leading clergymen and literary persons of dis-|and visit Denver, the Queen City of the moun- 
tinction, also by the Emperor of Russia, the Queen | tains, and capital of Colorado, the Centennial 
of England, and many other notables in other|State. For information regarding rates, routes, 
parts of the world. See Mr. Allen’s card in this| daily excursions, ete., apply to E. L. Lomax, 
issue of the JOURNAL. A. G. P. & T. A.; J. S. Tebbete, G. P. & T. A., | 

Omaha, Neb. | 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 


at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- ' 

wards per day. European plan. Elevators anda | 

Modern Conveniences. 5 j 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars,}; EE 

stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 


can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than auy other first-class hotel in the city, 


: THE TEAGHER’S RETREAT, 


MIS CELLANEO US. Aims to meet the wants of those secular teachers 


vy after yoor in old ruts, 
7 yho are anxious to Know the latest and best methods, 
— ‘* He who is false to the present duty,” says | and who are willing to devote a part of the summer 
Henry Ward Beecher, ‘‘ breaks a thread in the | Vacation to this quickening and inspiring work. 


loom, and will find the flaw when he m Lectures and Instruction on every subject in which 
forgotten its cause,’’ may have the secular teacher is interested, on 


ve suffered a great . y eyes, ears, and| Abundant Recreation t 
throat were greatly affected. Mr. Kinney, the|in Spain; Spelling and etic ae ae 
me to try Ely’s Cream Balm, | *¢'tainments; Concerts, Readings, &. 
and for the 


trouble. have lived ia Webster, Mans. COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


Rockville, Conn. Very respectfully, J. W. Pratt, 
Most Complete Summer School in the World, 


Monson, Mass. 
> FORTY-FIVE COMPETENT INSTRUC 
— That, my dear, young Mr. Haighcede | Johns Hopkins, Boston 
remarked to his bride, as he pointed to the majes-| 50 COURSES in Language, Literature, Mathemat- 
tie form of the bronse Liberty ; “that is the fa-| ‘<> Science, and Art, Thorough work. No quackery. 


mous statue of Jersey lightning the world.""—Puck. |THE FINEST GENERAL PROGRAMME 


— oF 

so Winslow's Sooth-| LECTURES, CONCERTS. 

Syrup sho ways be used when children are : (MENTS 
oon: teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; oe in America ; runs through July and 

uces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the : 
ild from pain, and little cherub awakes as} THE BEST KNOWN SPEAK 

bright as a button.” It is very pleasant to taste, | Wil! be present. An unequaled opportunite 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the | ‘“°t ¥!t! living teachers, thinkers, and orators. 


n, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and isthe| S0ARD as 
t ‘ low as dt 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 500 Cottages. Railroad 


from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle, | /!! “vormation. 
e. W. A. DUNCAN, Syracusg, N. Y. 


15th Season Opens July 5. 


is a vital question with thousands of poorly paid 
teachers. Yet the fact remains that a large pro- 
portion are probably paid all they are worth. The 
question then should be, ‘‘How can I make myself 
worth more?”’ There are several ways:—by studying 
education at some good Normal School, or in_the 
best papers and books published _ for teachers. 
Our list of such is now the largest and most com- 
plete published. Every book deals with the prin- 
ciples and methods of the ‘‘NEW EDUCATION.” 
Here are a few of the latest published and, new 
editions of others. Their careful study and prac- 
tice of the principles and methods suggested will 
result in SURE ADVANCEMENT. 

Love’s Industrial Education, $1.75 Currie’s Early Education, $1.25 


40 plates. The only practical book on this import-]| ~The princi ; 
ples and practice of primary education 
of to-day. Tells how to goto work—| clearly, attractively stated. An classic. 
Johnson’s Education by Doin 75 
int gaching New edition. Occupations for Childrentn School. 
enlarged and rewritten. Thousands already sold. | Payne’s Lectures on Education, 
A superb new edition from new plates, with por- 

trait, side heads, analyses and index. 


Hughes’ Securing Attention, +50 


Enlarged and rewritten, The best edition. 
5 
Teachers’ Manuals Series, each, .15 Allene Mind Studies 


new series of short essays, valuable, practical,| Tp 
: e only short, plain, practical book in psychology 
prettily gotten up. as related to tasking.” 2nd edition, 4th thousand. 


No. 1. J. G. Fitch's “ Art of Questioning.”’ 

b idgwick's “On Sti i y 

No. 4. Charlotte M. Yonge's “ Practical Work. in Soundation principles ous 
School Wilhelm's Student’s Calendar. 


No. s. J. G. Fitch’s “ Improvement in the Art of| Calendar for 18838. Elegant design, 9x1q_ inches. 
Teachi DUCED PRICE, 25 cts,; by mail, jocts, In book 


No. 6. J “h Gladstone's “ Object Teaching.” form, 30 cts. 
Twenty per cent. discount to teachers on above prices. Postage alwa i 
C ys 10% of net price extra. 
{3 The above’ books are but a few of those we publish, every one of which deserves 
paperts mentioned. ‘The 1,600 best books i i d 
you want Teachers’ books promptly, at teachers’ prices, send your orders 
direct to our headquarters. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. E i i 
25 CLINTON PLACE,N.Y. 


Grand Teachers’ Excursion National Association, 


To be Held at SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 17th to 21st, 1888. 


garding cost of trip, location in Pullman Cars, Sid 
JAMES R. WATSON, Gen. Fink 


rsed by the State Managers and the Teachers in New England. 


e Excursions, and for Maps, Time 
and Tkt. Agt. Fitchburg R.R., Boston. 


|| 
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| SPECIAL TRAI : on FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 6th, via FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 26 
} The Hoosac Tunnel Route is the Official i 
} chosen by the Committee of the National Association and endo = 
s@- For any further information re 
t 


May 10, 1888. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The May number of The Century opens a new 
volume. The opening article is the first of a series 
of special interest by George Kennan, illustrated 
by G. A. Frost and Henry Sandham on the exile 
system of Russia to Siberia. Messrs. Kennan and 
Frost of Boston were sent by the Century Co. 


to investigate and report on this system. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt continues his series of ranch arti- 
cles. Two brief papers appeal especially to the 
soldier audience, but are of general interest as 
well. The first deals with ‘‘ The Chances of Being 
Hit in Battle,” being ‘‘a study of regimental 
losses in the Civil War.’’ The second describes 
the famous ‘‘ Locomotive Chase in Georgia,”’ one 
of the most thrilling incidents of the war. The 
Lincoln Life deals especially with the efforts made 
to keep the border states from secession. Dr. 
Eggleston publishes an important chapter in his 
colonial series, namely, his original account of 
** The Church of England in the Colonies,’’ with 
a number of illustrations of churches, ete., and a 
it of Bishop Berkeley. A two-part story by 
enry James, ‘ The Liar,’’ begins in this number, 
and there is a complete story by Edward Bellamy, 
entitled ‘‘A Love Story Reversed.’”’ Matthew 
Arnold’s recent address on Milton is here printed 
for the first time; there is an engraving of Len- 
back’s portrait of the Pope, with a brief study of 
his personality by the poet Maurice F. Egan; 
Professor Atwater gives a chapter in his series, in 
which he deals with various foods and beverages 
including gelatine, meat-extract, tea, coffee, alco- 
hol, etc., and Mr. Cheney has another chapter on 
** Bird Music.’’ The poetry of the number in- 
cludes four brief pieces by Aldrich, a dialect poem 
by Riley (illustrated by Kemble), eto. The de- 
partments are unusually full, and such subjects 
are discussed as Civil Service Reform and the com- 
ing National Conventions; ‘‘ The Newspaper Side 
of Literature’’; Emerson’s Message; the train- 
ing of girls in the direction of self-support, manual 
training, etc. Price, $4.00 a year; single num- 
bers, 35 cents. New York: The Century Co. 


— The May number of The Popular Science 
Monthly begins its thirty-third volume. It con- 
tains Hon. David A. Wells’s closing paper on 
**The Economic Disturbances since 1873,’’ which 
is a masterly review of the whole situation. The 
outlook is regarded as hopeful; wages have in- 
creased, a better style of living is demanded and 
obtained by the wage-earners, and the end of nec- 
essary poverty is nearer than ever before. Prof. 
Joseph Le Conte treats the subject of ‘‘ The Re- 
lation of Evolution to Materialism.’’ There is a 
bright article by Dr. Felix L. Oswald on ‘‘ The 
Moral Influence of Climate,’’ and another, appro- 
priate to the season, on ‘The American Robin 
and his Congeners,’’ by Dr. Spencer Trotter, with 
illustrations. ‘‘ A Great Confession”’ is an article 
by the Duke of Argyll, dealing with Herbert 
Spencer as an interpreter of Darwinism. The 
subject of ‘‘Sound Signals at Sea’’ is treated by 
Mr. Arnold Burges Johnson, of the Lighthouse 
Board Office, who describes a number of ingen- 
ious devices for determining the course of ves- 
sels in fog and darkness, and for detecting the po- 
sition of other objects. Dr. Thomas J. Mays dis- 
cusses ‘‘ The Future of the American-Indian,’’ as 
affected by his power of resisting pulmonary con- 
sumption. The subject of the usual sketch and 

rtrait is the late Professor Kirchhoff, one of the 
eading men of science of this century. New type 
is used for this number, which gives the page a 
fresh and clear appearance. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Fifty cents a number, $5 a year. 


— The May Wide Awake is as rich and varied 
as one could wish. It gives as its frontispiece 
an engraving from the painting by Steffick of 
** Queen Louise and her Sons,’’ showing the late 
Emperor and his brother as little boys walking with 
the queen inthe park ; there is also reproduced the 
last life-photograph of Emperor William. Here we 
have the Madison chapter of the ‘‘ Children of the 
White House ”’ series, giving four portraits of the 
beautiful Mistress Dolly Madison; also a portrait 
of her handsome, graceless son, Payne Todd, and 


| fac simile letters of President and Mrs. Madison ; 
Professor Douglass, of the British Museum, con- 
tributes an illustrated folk-lore paper on *‘ Chinese 
Dragons’; and Mrs. Leonowens gives an inter- 
esting descriptive sketch of ‘‘ The Ibrihi: Men 
Beyond the Euphrates.”” The number has many 
other aitractions in the way of stories, poems, and 
illustrations. Boston: D. Lothrop Co; $2.40a 
year. 


— The Catholic World for May has sixteen able 
articles by leading writers, mostly of the Catholic 


church. The variety of literary articles is unusu- 
ally large in this number. An open letter from a 
college president will attract the attention of 
American educators. Price, $4.00 per year; 35 
cents a number. New York: Catholic World 
Office, 6 Park Place. 


— The Quiver for the ‘‘merry month’’ has a 
variety of entertaining matter. There are long 


stories and short stories, and the continuation of 
serials, and there is plenty of poetry and pictures 
and music, while the ‘Short Arrows’’ are pointed 
with telling truths. Cassell & Co., New York. 
$1.50 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery for May; terms, $1.50. 
Boston: The Russell Publishing Company. 

The Forum for May; terms, $5.00 a year. New York: 
the Forum Pub. Co. 

The Sanitarian for April ; 
York: The American News 

The Homiletic Review for May; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The Wide Awake for May; terms, $240 ayear. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Pansy for May; terms, $1.00a year. Boston: D. 
Co. 

The Interstate Monthliies for April. Chicago and Bos. 
ton: The Interstate Pub. Co. 

Babyhood for May ; terms, $1.50 a year. New York: 
Babyhood Pub. Co. 

The Treasury for May; terms, $2.50 a year. New 
York: E. B. Treat. 

Lend a Hand for May; terms, §2.00a year. Boston: 
terms, $1.50 Syrac 

he Academy for May; terms, $1.50 a year. use 

N. Y.: George A. Bacon. 

The New Princeton Review for ry terms, $3.00a 
year. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


CATARRH 


ame. $4.00 a year. New 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


WwCleanses the 
Ni Nasal Passages, 
WiAllays Pain and 
inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


lied into each nostril and is 
; by mail, registered 
reenwich St., N. Y. 


A particle is app 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Dragests 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 235 


A NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


With a school which enrolled nearly 600 students last 
year, FOR SALE. Said school is delightfully located 
in the West. A handsome stone building. A 
boarding hall, furniture, pianos, cabinet, et cetera, 
will cost only $7,500. Terms easy. Lllness of the 
President to give up this 
roperty and school. pply 

| HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A HIGH SCHOOL ASSISTANT, 


One of four male teachers in a first-class city high 
school in the state of New York, wanted in Sept. ’88, 
to teach Physical Geography, Physiology, Geology, 
and Botany. A college graduate who has made a 
specialty of these branches desired. It is a $1500 po- 


n. Apply to 
HIRAt ‘ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A PRESIDENT WANTED, 
Next September, in a College in New Mexico. The 
candidates must have had successful experience, 
and must be members of the Methodist Episcopal 


hureh. Sa 1,400. Apply to 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO TEACHERS. 


DO YOU WANT ere 
A ition to teach an ungraded school, in some 
rural district IN THE NEW ENG 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

DO YOU WANT 
A ition in a , Interm: e, 
Grkaemer, High School, Academy, or Seminary ? 
REGISTER IN THE N, E. BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
A ition as specialist in Languages, Music, or 
Ait? REGISTER IN THE N. BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
A ition as Governess ? REGISTER IN THE 
N. E. RuREAv. 

DO YOU WANT 
Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Superin- 
tendent of Schools ? REGISTER IN THE N. E. 
BUREAU, 

DO YOU WANT 
co pe West or South, or to teach in New Eng- 
land? REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


FORMS AND CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 
HIRAM 


Yaw Forms and Circulars free. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. ; 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
SPRINGFELD, MAss. 
ve obtained several teachers from the 

Enviand Bureau of Education for the schools of this 
city, all of whom have proved dighly satisfactory. 
We have always found there a g list of well edu- 
cated and experienced teachers to select from, and 
the representations made to us concerning the candi- 
dates Rave been in every case full, reliable, and true. 


time has been saved by seeking teachers 
a the Bureau.—A. P. STONE, Supt. of ls. 


ORCUTT, ManacGER. 


Zeachers’ 


Agencies. 


8038 
Geachers’ Agencies. 


TO PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE TEACHERS. 


there ase poche few such teachers in your acquaintance who have not enrolled themselves. 
es are sometimes hesitant about joining. “ What can I say of m 
French and do experiments in chemistry like Miss A., or if I was a 


lower gra 


normal school diploma like Miss © ,I might stand some 
knowing ordinary intermediate subjects, and with inter 


Principals and High School Teachers have long ago 
learned the benefits of a Teachers’ Agency, and 
But teachers of 
self?” they object. “If I could teach 
ellesley graduate like Miss B., or even had a 
But Iam only a simple intermediate teacher, 
mediate experience. To be sure they all think I teach 


chance. 


pretty well, but how can I make that show in an application-blank?” Let us whisper a word in yourear. French 
well, 


ell, Chemistr 


the things a good Agency has its eye on most. 


book or a normal school. 


What weare looking foris Born Teachers. 
the French and the Chemistry and the graduation for a good many 
want, what we seek for, what we will find good pay for, is Krajns, Tact, Skill in imparting, Love for Children, Suc- 
cess in Actual Work. Have you all these? Then we want you, whether or not 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: 


is well, it isan advantage to have graduated from Wellesley or Framingham. but these are not 


We are glad to add 
places, but all these are incidents. What we 
ou ever saw the inside of a French 
. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“ Send us at once the names of not more than three 
first-class teachers of Composition, Arithmetic, and 
Elementary Algebra, for our Commercial Depart- 
ment; salary $1000.""—Pres. of a State Normal School. 


“Our Normal School Faculty will be changed 
throughout the coming year. have intimate ac- 
uaintance with all the members of the Board, and 
i ys will select one candidate for each position, 
and name to me teachers whom you can thoroughly 
resent them to the Board an 
neir election.”"—An Attorney. 


recommend, I will am 
sure I can secure 


“T want a pentioman assistant for a Beprding 
School to teach Arithmetic. Frenc 

and German; member of Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional or Episcopalian Church. Salary $400and home 
the first year, will be increased. t me hear at 
once.” — Principal of a Southern Academy. 


“ The Board has offered me the place at $1200. I 
cannot accept less than $1300.—W. W., Mich.” 


TEACHERS’ 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


Te give teachers an idea of what our office is doing at the present time, we quete a few 
paragraphs from letters received during the past three days. 


“We have offered our Professorship of Mathemat- 
ics to Mr. -——, at a salary of $2200. We fear he 
will not accept, and if not, your candidate will be 
considered.” —President of a Western College. 

**T am in favorable correspondence with two of the 

sitions you sent me, and am sure to secure one of 

hem. I think I will be offered $1200. Yours is a 
capital bureau,”—H. S. V., Philadelphia. 


“ If you will name only two men, I shall be happy 
to let you_know confidentially, when the place is to 
be open. We have given the information to no other 
agene , Since we do not wish to be flooded with can- 
didates. Write at once.”—/. P 


“*T am surprised at so early an election. I secured 


the place at $1000, Thursday evening.” —J/. C. B., Jowa. 


“ Your Agency certainly stands foremost. You do 
more work than all the others combined. — H. 7, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Teachers who wish to better their location should send at once for our circulars, as we recetve more 
calls for teachers than we have teachers for the places. Address, 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


Supplies Schools 
with Teachers. 


w. D. KERR, 


NION EACHERS’ 


Supplies Teachers 
with Positions. 


16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


Supplies Schools, Colleges, Academies, and Families with 
Teachers. Secures places for Teachers in the East,South, 
West, at a small cost. Correspondence solicited with 
Teachers who have ability to fill responsible positions. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ & STENOGRAPHERS’ AGENC 


Boom 43, 214 CLARK ST,, 

CHIIICAGO. 
STENOGRAPHERS furnished to business men and 

the courts. Rents and Sells School Property. 
Circulars and Registry Blanks sevt free. 

A. T. PALM, Mgr. 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


OHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 

Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 

7 East Street, N. WV. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 


GN, German, French, En- 
offic 


weevern School Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address with stamp 

Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGH 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, Ky. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 

Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 

American and ‘cachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Do You Want a Promotion ? 


REGISTER NOW. We want several hundred skilled 
Teachers for all parts of the Union. 

L. Piper, Esq., Clerk Board of Education, Marys- 
ville, O., says: *‘ Miss K., Principal of our Gram- 
mar Department, is a splendid teacher, cultivated, 
and thoroughly educat If you prove as success- 
ful in all your engagements so made you will lend 
of education, and save great 
trouble to school officers.”’ 

Send for \ PENNA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

Cirewlars. L. B. LANbDIs, Allentown, Pa. 


w? Teachers’ Bureau Se 
4 [Both Sexes.] 


SOUTHERN 


Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenogra) Copy. 
ists, to Business Firms. Mus. A. D. CULV. 


829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


FREE REGISTRATION reachens. 


VACANCIES ON HAND. 
Enclose stamp for application-form. 
No charge to school officers for securing teachers. 
Address, 
THE NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ UNION, 
P. O. Box 210, Rutherford, N. J. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schvols, Families, and Churches, Cireulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, ScHOuUL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Beat references 

coy 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW CITY. 


THE BAY STATE 
Teachers’ Agency, 36 Bromfield Street, 


Room 4, BOSTON. 


Principals, Committees, and others supplied with 
thoroughly qualified teachers. 

Teachers will find this agency especially valuable, 
as we do not encumber our bovks with ten times as 
many, applicants as we can place, 

1 or send for circular. 

SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


NO FEE For kecistration. 


Keest facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
iness in providing competent Teachers with posi-« 
tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp, 


EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those who are not suitable, 

R. AVERY, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


THE SCHOOL &-COLLEGE BUREAU, 


Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill. 


Teachers, Professors, Principals, and Superintend- 
ents seeking better salaries or more favorable location 
will find it to their Interest to write to us. We are in 
correspondence with thousands of the best schools and 
colleges. Our vacancies are all direct from employers. 
Send at once for circulars and blank. 

Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 

ELMHURST, ILL. 


Address 
(Mention N. E. Journal.) 


Meachers and. Employers 


of teachers are invited to consult the 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
1613 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

D.F. Dimon, A. M., Manager. 
ESTABLISHED, 1880. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’SS. 
Form and particulars for stamp. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Managers, 


O YOU wish to go SOUTH? 
TEXAS: TEACHERS? BUREAU, 


608 Broadway, . . . ALBANY, N. 


| 
| | 
ELY’S 
| 
CREAM BAIN 
| FEVERS 
| 
ust Zan 
|HAY-F VER Try the Cure. 
| (Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
| Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses, Singers, otc, resident 
AMERICAN AND FOREI 
| 
| 
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Volume VII. 


International Education Series. 


Eprrep spy W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


THE SENSES AND THE WILL. 


(Part |. of “‘ The Mind of the Child’’) 


By W. PREYER, Professor of Physiology in Jena. Translated 


Brown, Teacher in the State Normal School 


“Amongall the nearly fourscore studies of youn 


; , this work of Preyer's 
ape gt f older children. as the best example of the induc 


G. STANLEY HALt, Johns Hopkins University. 


thoroughly scien 
be read by teachers and parents éven 0 
plied to the study of child-psychology.”’— 


from the original German by H. W. 


at Worcester, Mass. 
and often 


children printed by careful empirical 
he whole the best. It should 
fs the fullest and on the 


Mailed postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.50, Send for descriptive circulars of the series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


San Francisco. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, 
REST 
ASBURY PARK ‘RECREATION, 
aly | 
Seaside Summer School of Pedagogy. 
WHITE, LL.D. Botany and Netaral Mlstory 


On Psychology and Pedagogy. 


13 DEPARTMENTS---FIRST-CLASS INSTRUCTION---FROM PRIMARY TO COLLEGE WORK. 


Tuition Lower than an 
LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., Headmaster of 
Boston Normal School, in writing to Mr. Kelley, 
says: “congratulate you and your associates ou 
the success of the Summer School of Pedagogy at 


Asbury Park last Summer. 
are like that, the more we have of them and the 


larger they are the better for the profession. 
You have my hearty endorsement.” 


Large Circular now ready. 
Address: 


If all summer schools JOMIN © 


y other First-class School. 


Dr. JEROME ALLEN, Professor of Pedago 
in University of New York, says: “ Asbury Par 
is the b-st place in the United States for a Summer 


School.” 

RUIKSHANK, LL.D., says: “I 
appreciate beyond what mere words can tell, the 
noble and most excellent work you have under- 


taken.” 


Send postal for one with Club Rates. ats 
EDWIN SHEPARD, 77 CouRT STREET, NEWA 
ong A. H. KELLEY, CHAPMAN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
Y HOLT ATELGER 8, JENKIN’S 
R 
WOOD'S. Dr. SAU VEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIPSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
HONS OF BOOE? in Vorsign Languages. 
ubscription Agency for Fore eriodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MAYNARD, 17! Broadway, 
CLARK & MA 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t.. Boston. 


NOW READY. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


FOR 1888, 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 


And a few suggestions as to the 


Best Methods of Acquiring Neat and Plaia 
Style of Writing. 


beautifully lithographed original specimens of 
= best syle of Penmanship prepared expressly 
for the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 


ia PRIcE 25 CTS.; sent postpaid to any teacher 
sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 


Address: 
A. BARNES & C@., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


THE PRANG, EDUCATIONAL 00. 
DRAWING BOOKS 


ING MODELS, and 
DBAWETISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


UFACTURERS 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. ate 
These MODELS have been specially design 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded seri 
are made with the greatest rege for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Dra in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
r catalogue and particulars, ad 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


HOW By FRANCES E, WILLARD. 
A charming book for girls. The 
TO name of the author is enovgh to 


recommend it to all mothers as 
the book for their girls. Beautifully 


WIN. | pound. 
Square 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N.Y. 


Agents Wanted. 


The New Cyclopedia of Family Medicine. 


By Geo. M. Beard, M.D., of N. Y., and Ten Associate 


Editors, and 170 Authors, Gives Causes, Symptoms and Re 
liable Remedies for every Ill (Allopathic and Homeopathic). 
“Tt cannot fail to be useful wherever it goes."’"—J. 
Buckley, D.D., LL.D., Ed. NV. Y. Christian Advocate. 
* A remarkably sensible and valuable work for young and 
old.""—C. A. Stoddard, D.D., Ed. N.Y. Observer. 

“| keep it ona prominent shelt in_my library, and findita 
kind of Guardian Angel of the Kounshall in matters sanitary 
and hygienic.”'—Rev. Joseph Cook. 

induced $12.00 t0 $6.00, Agents Wanted. 


1,500 Pages. Illustrated 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 771 B'way, N. ¥. 


Queen Victoria | WANTED, AGENTS, 


To sell the new, beautifully 
illustrated subseription book, 


h 
OFFICIALLY ing terms by hundreds of eml- 


nent people in all parts of the 
INDORSE werle Agents sell from 18 to 
This Book. 


26 copies aday. Agents’ testi- 
mony, terms, ete., of 
HENRY 8. ALLEN, 16 Astor Pu., N. Y. Crry. 
The Best Summer Schools. 


Reliable information in regard to the best Sum- 


THOS, NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W.¥F. CoLurEeR, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Bend for catalogues, tt 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How te Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature, 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution, 
Peterson’s Science. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simp'e, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the practical work of teach- 
ing ? If so, send One Dollar to 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II1., 


and they will send to you ARBIE G. HALL’s Less 
in Botany and Analysis of Plants. —_ 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
MacCord’s 


NEW WORK ON DRAWING. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR DRAUGHTS- 
MBEN. By Prof. Charles W. MacCord, Stevens 
Institute of Technology. Illustrated with 68 dia- 
gram’s and full-page plates. 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


We also publish 


TOPOGRAPHICAL DRAWING AND 
SKETCHING. Including Applications of Pho- 
Soeraphy. Illustrated with plates, colored and 
plain. By Lieut. Henry A. Reed, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Drawing. U. 8S. Military Academy, West 
Point. 4to, cloth, $3 50. 


“This is decidedly the best work of its class that 
we have ever met with.” —Hngineering News. 


MANUAL OF TOPOGRAPHICAL 
DRAWING. By Lieut. R. 8. Smith, U.S. A., 
late Assistant Professor of Drawing in U. 8. Mili- 
tary Academy. Revised and enlarged by Charles 
Mc illan, C, E., Professor of Civil Engineering, 

‘ly made (3 colored) and new i 
) wood engravings. 


“This is a delightfully simp! ” 


JOWUN WILEY & 
Astor Place, New York. 


‘WIDE AWAKE 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Are not satisfied with singing ‘‘as it happens,” but 
take pains, by classes and rehearsals, to prepare 
their young singers for solos and choruses, for Sup. 
day and for festival singing. For such Schools, Dit- 
son & Co., provide the music by the best of com. 


posers. 
’ 30 cts., $3 per 

The newest book, full of very sweet songs, and 

well fitted to succeed their other successful books. 

40 cts,, $4.20 per d 

Voices of Praise 

A handsome book of great merit and highly recom. 

mended. Dignified, yet brilliant hymns and tunes, 
35 cts., $3.60 

New Spiritual Songs * <. $3.00 per 


A. Hoffman and J. A. Tenney. More th 
sold. New edition, conde and improved.” 


35 ets., $3.00 

Sherwin, both distinguished “ Sunday School Com. 
posers,”’ 


Singing on the Way — 35 cts., $3.60 per doz. 
Jewett and Holbrook. 


Songs of Promise — 35 cts. $3.60 per doz. 
and’ Tenney. 


Why not send for specimen copies 
retail price), or for specimen agentes ad 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


The New Sunday School 
Song Book by Jas.R.Murray 
is winning golden opinions 
all over the country. 

New and et Music. 


Good, Sensible Words. 


An elegant specimen of 
book making. 192 pages. 
Price, $30 a hundred by ex- 
press, not hse 35cts. 
each by mail postpaid. 

The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St., Now York City. 


JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 


(REVISED) 
Is a whole library of universal knowledge from the 
pens of the ablest scholars in America and Europe. 
Itis accepted as high authority in our leading colleges. 
It is not for the few, like Appleton’s, or the Britan- 
nica, but for all, It has just been thoroughly revised 
at acost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor by 
forty editors and over 2,000 renowned contributors. 
It is in eight convenient sized volumes. No father 
can give to his child at school or his son or daughter 
just entering the arena of life anything that will be of 
more permanent benefit. It is an education sup- 
plementary to that of the schools, Address for par- 
ticulars and terms, 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 

11 Great Jones Street, New York. 


SEND 


mer Schools will be given, without charge to all cogs SS a beautiful chromo execlsior, merit and eredit TO 
applicants. Addres ’ in sixty different designs, colors and 
HIRAM ORC UTT, Manager, et half sot 103 cards Large ‘ect samples Publishers of Industrial Works and Text-books for UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
N. Bureau ot Edueation, ere’ school supplies lint and few samples free: all pont- Scientific Schools and Colleges. 19 Murray St., New York, 
+ | A.J. FOUCIT & CO., WARREN, PA. Catalogues and circulars sent free by mail. CAlderslect 
Minerals, : 
Rocks, ] Stuffed Animals 
Fossils, te and Skins, 
Casts of Fossils, 5 Mounted 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PAL aa 
Hiolict Maps. | MeCFALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | Anatomical Models, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 


Dr. Sauveur's Educational Works. 


THE HENESS-SAUVEUR SYSTEM, OR NATURAL METHOD. 


“I admire extremely all that I have seen of your system.”’—F, J. CHiup, Harvard College. 
“You are striking at the root of the evil by showin 
g how to teach, and by inspiring w 
ple, as well as with your books, many most intelligent persons to begin on a new care the ae ‘odame 
tion.” — Pres. D. C. GILMAN, Johns Hopkins Uni versity. r _ 
“T believe that the common methods of teaching lan 
guages, ancient or modern, to chil 
persons, need to be profoundly changed, and changed in the direction of your ‘ Natural Method, "= Pees 


CHARLES W. Harvard University. 


“ The HENESS SAUVEUR Sysrém is the rational way to lead the pupil to understand, speak, read, and 


write a foreign tongue. In the hands of a spirited 


teacher it produces marvelous results, enabling the 


reader to think and express himself unconscious! 
y in the new 1 
its genius and feel its niceties.”—Prof. F, 


N. B. — At the SauveuR SUMMER COLLEGE 


OF LANGUAGES, the course of Practice is given 


for 0 French by Dr. L. SAUVEUR, for the German by Dr. WILLIAM BERNHARDT. 
Circulars and introduction price sent Sree to applicants by 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, Wernersville, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SMITH'S ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH. 


A Preparation 
ing a Review of 
and .Composition ; 
Cloth, 232 Pages. 


for the Study of English Literature, embrac- 
Etymology; Essentials of English Grammar 
Elementary Rhetoric and Criticism. 


12mo, 


Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 


Sone ot Jind this volume a veritable cyclopedia of valuable and. interest: 
ng information, which they have héretofore been compelled to collect for their 
pupils’ use from various outside and often inconvenient sources. 


HAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO.,Publishrs, 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, § Hawley &t., Boston, Mass. 
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